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NOTES. 


i hi. Committee of Inquiry into the origin and circum- 
stances of the Jameson raid and into the administra- 
tion of the South African Chartered Company held its first 
meeting on Tuesday. The Committee sits not in ‘‘ the 
great hall of William Rufus,” but in one of the rooms 
abutting on it. The proceedings have been carefully 
divested of all dignity. Not an is the meeting-room 
low and smiall, but the horseshoe arrangement which 
theWittess in the centre of his judges tends to 
iarity t Mthan reverence. The barriers, too, 
Y iof the House of Commons from those 

nd thése of the Fourth Estate are bare 
deal, and. the benches and desks accorded to the 
spectators are also méfe pine planks, uncomfortable 
and ugly. Everything in the surroundings is mean 
and squalid to a degree. One would think that Mr. 
Jackson had asked Mr. Erskine “to do the business 
cheap.” “If this is what leads to in 
England,” said a clever American, ‘*I don’t wonder 
that the English love the aristocracy.” We deal with 
the inquiry itself in another column, though rather in- 
directly. 


Chief Justice Kotzé, we learn, has just fined the 
editor of the “ Pretorian Volksstem” £25 for con- 
tempt of court. Now as this editor was appointed by 
Dr. Leyds and is a virulent Anglophobe the reproof is 
not without significance. We can only hope that the 
rumour that ‘‘ the Chief,” as he is called affectionately 
not only in Pretoria but also in Johannesburg, may oust 
Leyds from the office of State Secretary which he fills so 
unworthily. The election is in May, and it will be 
decisive of much. 


In spite of the bellicose telegrams of ‘‘ Times’” 
correspondents assuring us that Russia is arming and 
that Turkey is about to send her fleet into the wild 
Mediterranean, we hold to our opinion that the Cretan 
difficulty will be settled peaceably and in a short time. 
The Powers are united in their determination to “sit 
on” Greece, and they will do it, as they have done it 
before, effectually. Every one knows that the Greeks 
are “‘bluffing,” ‘‘ bluffing” excellently as aforetime, 
but as in former years prepared to be suppressed. In 
spite of letters from the eloquent Gennadius, the Greeks 
will withdraw their forces from Crete and recall their 
torpedo-boats to the Pirzus. The Powers will probably 
establish in Crete much the same form of autonomous 
government that exists to-day in Samos, and therewith 
the Cretans will be content. Samos, as one knows, 
has complete Home Rule save that it pays a certain 


‘with all his customary acuteness. 


yearly tribute to the Turk ; and whatever the Greeks 
of the mainland may say, Samos prefers to govern 
itself rather than be governed from Athens, and Crete 
will certainly take after Samos in this respect at least. 


Lord Salisbury was probably talking to the Euro- 
pean gallery when he spoke of the terrible unwisdom of 
the Greeks in defying the Concert of Europe. The 
Greeks will see their kinsmen in Crete freed, and this 
should be enough for them if they can be unselfish. 
At any rate the King of Greece has acted in this crisis 
Whatever befalls he 
has satisfied the patriotic aspirations of his enthusiastic 
subjects and so strengthened his dynasty. And it 
must be remembered that the Greeks are the most out- 

ous and irrespectful democrats in modern Europe 
and that the Greek State is bankrupt. Truly for the 
Greeks ‘‘ peace has its victories no less than war.” 


By the time the Greeks landed their men and guns at 
Kolymbari Bay the foreign squadron at Canea had also 
completed its arrangements and sent off a small force of 
Marines to take possession of that port in the name of 
the Powers. The little Greek expedition thus finds 
itself checkmated ; for, although it has artillery and 
engineers enough to make short work of the Turkish 
garrison, it would be a very different matter to fire on 
the flags of England, France, Austria and Italy, which 
now float on the ramparts alongside that of Turkey. 
Everything has been carried out on both sides with the 
utmost formality and correctness. Colonel Vassos has 
issued a proclamation from the Convent of Gonia 
declaring a military occupation of Crete in the name 
of ‘‘ my august master the King of the Hellenes ” ; the 
Powers have declared that ¢hey are in military occupa- 
tion and have formally called on Colonel Vassos to 
withdraw. Colonel Vassos is sorry, but as a loyal 
soldier he must obey the orders of his august master ; 
and the deadlock will last, of course, until the Powers 
take action. 


If the Greeks had carried out their occupation in 
silence, and a couple of days sooner than they did, 
they would have been able to confront the foreign 
fleets with a fait accompli and the ‘‘ Concert” would 
have been practically powerless. As it is, the Powers 
have occupied Canea, Retimo, Heraklion and Sitia, and 
have given notice that any attack on these places, from 
whatever quarter, will be repelled by force. The 
Greeks may hold the rest of the island, but so long as 
they are excluded from these towns their raid has 
been a coup mangué. Their men and their ships are 
locked up in Crete, where they can be now of no 


‘effective use. 


The notion of Turkey sending a fleet in aid of the 
Mohammedans in Crete is too absurd to be entertained 
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‘ment from developing into serious proportions. 
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fora moment. It is matter of common knowledge that 
the Turkish fleet has not been to sea since the conclu- 
sion of the Russo-Turkish War, and is worth no more 
than old iron. Since ’78 it has been rotting peacefully in 
the Golden Horn. We were shown over one of these 
Turkish ironclads some years ago, and were informed 
that there were eight boats on the starboard side in such 
a state of rottenness that they would have sunk if they 
had been lowered into the water. And this was quite a 
normal ironclad. If proof were needed of Turkish stu- 
pidity, surely this is sufficient. For Turkey should be 
a sea Power. What will she do, in default of trans- 
ports and ships of any kind, should she find herself 
compelled to send troops -to, say, Tripoli or Arabia, 
~ to — in order to carry on operations against 
reece 


The only important event of the Parliamentary week 
was the motion for adjournment on the Cretan, question 
on Tuesday ; since the discomfiture of Mr. Jesse Collings 
over the second reading of the Steam Engine Bill was 
in no sense a defeat of the Government, and thé Bridge- 
ton election was a foregone conclusion. Sir William 
Harcourt’s intervention in the Cretan debate was 
opportune, both for himself and for the Government : for 
himself, because,the pithy and able speech he made on 
the occasion removed the reproach of supineness 
which has justly been levelled against him of late 
as the leader of his party; for the Government, 
because it prevented the motion for the adjourn- 

The 
Leader of the Opposition was perfectly justified in his 
complaint of Mr. Balfour’s cavalier handling of the 


‘Commons. On Monday he had asked the Leader of the 


House if he was in a position to make any statement 
with regard to the position of affairs in Crete. Mr. 
Balfour had replied that it was inexpedient in the public 
interest that any such statement should be made. Yet 
half an hour later in the House of Lords the Prime 
Minister, in reply to an identical question, actually 
made the statement which his lieutenant in the 
Commons had declared inexpedient—a statement 


which so far remains the only definite pronounce- 
‘ment made by any of the Great Powers with regard 


to the Cretan situation. Of course Mr. Balfour 
did not know that Lord Salisbury was prepared to 
make any statement. The point is that he ought to 
have known, and that this is the second time within a 
fortnight he has refused to the Commons information 
which has been supplied to the Peers. It is not in this 
way Mr. Balfour will stem the tide of revolt against his 
leadership which is only dammed by the personal esteem 
in which he is held. 


The debate on the Voluntary Schools Bill occupied 
the greater part of Monday’s and Tuesday’s sitting in 
the House of Commons ; but no speech was delivered, 
no new argument adduced, worth special mention, 
except perhaps Mr. Mundella’s speech on Tuesday. If 
there is such a thing as a scientific study of the human 
mind, the mind of Mr. Mundella would we are sure be 
of peculiar interest to the student. When confronted 
with the Education question, he suffers from a new 
and strange kind of mental paralysis, the chief sym- 
ptom of which is a mania for repetition. On the Educa- 
tion Bill of 1870 he made a speech every week during 
the year, and it was always exactly the same speech. 
To this day his speeches on Educational questions are 
always 4dentical. There is a certain passage we re- 
member about Switzerland, Bavaria and Sweden all 
having the same educational system, in which the 
countries named invariably follow in the same order. 


Next to Education and Foreign Affairs, there seems 
every likelihood that this will be an Employers’ Lia- 
bility Session. The Government promises legislation, 
and private members are also on the warpath. O 
course these Bashi Bazouks of Westminster rarely get 
home with their attacks on the statute-book : a Ministry 
mortgaged to popularity takes care of that ; but these 
private members’ Bills serve a good purpose notwith- 
standing, in fomenting useful discussion and in helping 
to guide the Cabinet’s draughtsmen. Sir Arthur 
Forwood’s Bill, for making ‘better provision for 
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Workmen injured in the course of their Employment,” 
belongs to this class. Its principal feature is the sen- 
sible manner in which it attacks the vexed question 
of Employers’ Liability and ‘‘ Contracting Out.” Let 
masters and men make mutual arrangements with 
respect to accidents by all means, if they like ; but let it 
be also distinctly understood that when the injury to 
the employé is the result of negligence on the part cf 
the employer, the contract is broken, and the ordinary 
statutory liability attaches to the employer. Negligence 
on the employer’s part is not within the workman’s 
purview when he contracts out. Sir Arthur Forwood 
wants to make this clear. 


Sir Alfred Milner’s appointment as successor to Lord 
Rosmead in South Africa has been generally com- 
mended. He is still a young man, not much more than 
forty years of age, and his career has so far been 
almost without a failure. Jowett took him under his 
wing at Balliol, and ‘‘pushed” him for all he was worth. 
He then became Private Secretary to Mr. Goschen; 
was afterwards Financial Secretary in Egypt, and has 
latterly acted as Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue. 
He is also the author of the well-known book on 
‘* England in Egypt.” That Sir Alfred Milner is a man 
of ability is undeniable ; whether he will succeed in his 
new office there are no means of judging, as he has 
hitherto filled only minor political and financial positions. 
His real ambition was to succeed Lord Cromer in 
Egypt. Sir Alfred Milner was Lord Rothschild’s guest 
from Saturday till Monday. He is said to be a man 
upon whom millionaires have no influence whatever. 


Mr. Lowles is at best a mere financier, possessing no 
special influence in the City, and certainly no influence 
whatsoever in the House of Commons. It is all the 
more regrettable that Lord Wolverton should have 
allowed himself to to be patted on the back by Mr. 
Lowles. For Lord Wolverton is a young man of frank 
and open temperament: he is both a traveller and a 
sportsman. He has shot many lions in Somaliland, 
and published two or three years ago a small book, 
resembling a diary, of his adventures there. Lord 
Wolverton is a descendant of George Glynn the 
banker, who was Liberal Whip under Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, and by him created the first Lord Wol- 
verton. Being possessed of immense wealth, charm- 
ing manners and considerable ability, the present 
peer should make his mark. His successful opponent, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, has little in his favour. He is 
neither young nor in his public career has he shown 
any particular talent. As a speaker he is stale, flat 
and unprofitable: of a most amiable disposition, he 
nevertheless always makes a bad impression on his 
audience: he is unpopular, and has hitherto enjoyed 
the dubious reputation of being always beaten at elec- 
tions. It is the more deplorable that this forlorn hope 
of the Progressives should have beaten a candidate so 
excellent in himself as Lord Wolverton. 


We are glad to see that Viscount Royston, the eldest 
son of Lord Hardwicke, is contestirig West Marylebone 
in the Moderate interest at the County Council by- 
election. Though still a young man—he was born in 
1867—Lord Royston has already given proofs of rare 
energy and ability. He is a stockbroker, we believe, 
and a successful one, and yet he has found time person- 
ally to visit most of our colonies. In the Cape he won 
golden opinions from all sorts and conditions of men ; 
very good-looking and excellently informed, he has no 
‘“‘morgue” or obtrusive conceit. We predict of him 
that he will do well in the County Council and better in 
the House of Commons; he is big enough for the larger 


field. 


Mr. Harry Escombe, who succeeds Sir John Robinson 
as Premier of Natal, deservedly enjoys great popularity 
in the Colony. A lawyer of great ability, he held the 
post of Attorney-General in the late Ministry, and was 
most successful in preserving a happy ‘‘ modus vivendi” 
between his adopted country and the other South African 
Republics. Mr. Escombe is a Londoner by birth, and 
early in life he embarked in business in Natal: he was 
soon ruined, but with great energy he turned his atten- 
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tion to the study of the law, and soon became a leading 
light in the legal profession. In a few years all his 
liabilities were discharged in full, and he was returned 
to the Legislative Council as representative of Durban. 
All through his political career he has had the good 
fortune never to make a serious mistake, for cool 
judgment and sound common sense have always helped 
him through his many difficulties. 


If it be true that Dr. Rutherford Harris, late Secre- 
tary of the Chartered Company, is about to be appointed 
Secretary to De Beers Consolidated, we can only ex- 
press our regret and surprise at such a step being taken 
by the directors of De Beers. For many reasons such 
an appointment would be unfortunate. It would cer- 
tainly provide the Boer organs both in the Transvaal 
and in London with copy, and cause a great deal of 
bad temper. 


There is trouble ahead in the cotton trade—trouble, 
that is, between masters and men. It arises out of other 
trouble, to be found in the frightful depression rampant 
in the Lancashire cotton industry. Of course we know 
that Britannia rules the commercial waves, and all the 
rest of it. Have we ngt the Board of Trade’s assu- 
rance on the point, backed up by the weighty utterances 
of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley? It is 
when you come to details that the thing begins to 
break down. It is all very well to inflate your chest, 
and assure your friends of England’s unchallenged 
supremacy, but when you read the latest reports from 
Lancashire you are a little apt to collapse. Official 
reports from the Blackburn and Burnley districts say 
that almost everywhere short time is being worked ; 
that in Burnley 5,800 looms are totally stopped, and 
about 20,000 are only working daylight, while the North 
and North-East Lancashire Central Committee is sug- 
gesting the reduction of wages by ten per cent., and 
adopting short time as a ‘‘relief from the intense de- 
pression.” The same report asserts that ‘‘ more looms 
are falling idle daily.” If the threatened reduction is 
enforced, there will probably be a good many more 
looms idle, as the operatives are expected to strike 
against the reduction. Altogether a cheering prospect. 


Although the subject has not been much before the 
public of late, we understand that the negotiations 
regarding the foundation of a Catholic University for 
Ireland are not quite at a stand-still. The Government 
have practically offered a lump sum of £1,000,000 if 
the Catholic hierarchy and the Irish members can come 
to terms and put forward areasonable scheme. Taught 
by many failures in the past, Mr. Balfour resolutely 
refuses to draw up any scheme of hisown. The institu- 
tion must not be a mere clerical seminary like May- 
nooth ; there must, of course, be proper guarantees 
for liberty of conscience and liberty of teaching ; laymen 
must have their place both on the teaching staff and on 
the governing body—two points that are strongly in- 
sisted on by the more independent of the Irish members. 
With these reservations Irish Catholics will be allowed 
to establish and govern their own University, and if 
they fail to agree on terms so as to secure this hand- 
some offer, it will be only one more instance of the 
melancholy fact that they too often prefer their own 
a squabbles and animosities to the interests of 

reland. 


The reopening of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, on 
Tuesday last was a singularly interesting function on 
many accounts. The church itself is one of the most 
notable ecclesiastical buildings in London, with a history 
only rivalled by that of the Abbey and St. Bartholomew- 
the-Great, Smithfield. Bishop Andrewes is buried here . 
so is Edmond Shakespeare, brother of the poet ; so are 
Fletcher and Massinger, the dramatists. Formerly the 
parishioners appointed the incumbent. On the whole, 
they seem to have discharged their responsibility quite 
as well as individual patrons do; but certain incidents 
of the elections caused much scandal, and Bishop 
Thorold, when at Rochester, contrived to get the 
people to surrender their right of presentment to the 
diocesan, This step prepared the way for the interest- 
ing experiment of which St. Saviour’s now becomes the 
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centre. The attempt is being made to revive the old 
idea of a collegiate church; a far better method for 
great cities and poor neighbourhoods than that of a lot 
of small churches inadequately endowed, like the 
** Blomfield ” group in Bethnal Green. 


St. Saviour’s is to be worked on the voluntary 
system, the scanty endowments being left to the parish 
and its work. The Bishop of Southwark appeals 
for £2,000 a year in subscriptions for five years, 
believing that at the end of that time the endeavour 
will have so conspicuously justified itself that there will 
be little difficulty in obtaining an income for a further 
period of years. The only modern parallel in England, 
as far as we know, is the voluntary sustentation fund 
of Truro Cathedral. Finally, the Chapter of St. 
Saviour’s includes four laymen—a significant and com- 
mendable departure, though it does not yet appear 
whether the lay canons will have the right to preach in 
the pulpit of the church. There is no legal or canonical 
reason, we believe, why a properly qualified layman 
may not obtain the licence of the Bishop to preach in 
church. 


The Curates’ Union is an irresponsible and some- 
what hysterical body. But it has hit the right nail on 
the head in pointing out that the English Bishops 
ordain more men than there are permanent places for. 
The remedies would seem to be, first, the free employ- 
ment of laymen’s help, in church as well as outside ; 
and, next, the raising of the standard of the Bishops 
examinations, which in some dioceses is still notoriously 
low. This would have the double effect of improving 
the level of clerical culture and preventing the supply 
of curates from too largely exceeding the demand ; 
while the acceptance of lay service would enable the 
necessary parochial work to be provided for. 


For several years past our Government has, at the 
instance of the China Association, been urging the 
Imperial Government to open. to foreign trade the 
great West River which drains Southern China from 
the frontier of Yunnan, past Canton, to Hong-kong and 
the sea. Obstruction came from various quarters... To 
open the West River to steam meant that the Treaty right 
to convey goods into the interior for 2} per cent. transit 
duty—which the Canton officials have succeeded in 
defying for forty years — would have to be recognized. 
The Provincial Authorities, therefore, objected; they 
prefer to go on levying the numerous barrier dues. 
Opening the West River meant also better communica- 
tion between Hong-kong and South-West China. But 
the French want to monopolize that region from Tong- 
king. Adverse influence has therefore emanated from 
the French Legation at Peking. At length, however, 
all this obstruction seems nearly overcome. Mr. 
Bredon, a Commissioner of the Imperial Customs 
Service, has lately been up the river for the purpose, it 
is presumed, of deciding on Customs stations ; and the 
Imperial Government has, at the instance of Sir Claude 
Macdonald, ordered the Governor-General of Canton 
to admit and enforce Treaty transit rights. A pro- 
clamation to that effect was issued last month ; and 
these things together permit the assumption that inter- 
course with Southern China is about to be improved. 


It is a considerable time since any new departure has 
been made in ocean navigation, but the keel has just 
been laid at Belfast of a vessel designed to outstrip 
anything now afloat as completely as the ‘‘ Campania 
or the ‘‘ Majestic” of to-day surpasses vessels of the 
once-famous ‘‘ Alaska” type. The ‘‘ Campania” may 
be taken as the extreme limit of speed of the present 
type; for, although the builders nearly doubled the 
horse-power of the ‘‘ Majestic,” they were able to get 
less than two knots an hour in the way of additional 
speed out of her. To accomplish so small an end at so 
great a cost ceases to be economical, and since the 
‘*Campania” and the ‘‘ Lucania” there has been a 
pause. The new White Star, which is to be of about 
the same length as the ‘‘ Great Eastern,” is intended to 
develop a speed of 27 knots, and to bring down the 
New York record from the present five days and eight 
hours to four days. The plans alone of this new 
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monster have cost £10,000 to prepare, there being 
many new departures in construction, one of them, it is 
understood, being the adoption of a triple screw. By 
an interesting coincidence, it is probable that the launch 
will take place on or about ‘the fortieth anniversary of 
the floating of the ‘‘ Great Eastern.” 


ong the reforms which parsons should urge, and 
which, so far as we know, nobody at present has 
touched upon, is the charge of the diocesan surveyors 
under the Ecclesiastical Buildings Act of 1871. We 
aave before us a bill issued in the diocese of Chichester 


as follows :— 
& 
For inspection and report... 
For 2} per cent. on cost of repairs, £124... 3 2 0 


5 40 
For inspecting repairs and giving certificate 1 11 6 
And 1} per cent. on cost of repairs over £40 I I 0 
716 6 


which, being interpreted, means this: (1) that the 
parson (seeking a quinquennial certificate) has to pay 
£2 25. for the architect to ‘‘ come and look”; (2) that 
the architect invents a sum—not the smallest, but the 
biggest he can—on which he gets 2} per cent.—the 
bigger the estimate the bigger the percentage, £3 25. ; 
(3) for coming to look again, £1 115. 6d. ; (4) a further 
percentage on the job over 440, £1 15. That is to 
say, at one swoop a sum of nearly £8 is extracted! 
As a fact, in most cases, the original estimate of cost 
bears no approximate relation to the amount which the 
work really costs in execution—the architect's estimate 
in this case being about three times as much ! 


But what can the poor parson do? He is onthe horns 
of adilemma. If he tells the architect, before the bill 
comes in, the actual amount he has expended, the 
architect may, and doubtless wiil, refuse his certificate ; 
otherwise he would be stultifying himself. If he keeps 
his counsel to himself till his certificate is handed over, 
then, it is said, he is liable at law. The architect, 
indeed, has the poor man in complete dominion. And 
yet diocesan chapters allow this sort of thing to go 
on year after year, with diminishing incomes and 
‘‘clergy sustentation funds” to prop up a tottering 
edifice. Truly, the clergy are an unbusinesslike body. 
Fancy any other body of men paying 2} per cent. on 
what an architect thinks the thing will come to and 
1} per cent. more on cost of repairs over £40! ‘ 


In the present ‘‘ Longman’s” A. K. H. B. effaces him- 
self. .No one shall call.him ‘‘the rather reverend Mr. 
Sapsea.” Of course he cannot conceal how much he was 
admired by Archbishops Magee, Whateley, Temple, Tait, 
and Deans Stanley and Wellesley ; and it would have 
been simply mauvaise honte to suppress the important fact 
that when Magee was elevated to the Archbishopric of 
York, ‘‘a member of the Ministry” used to A. K. H. B. 
the memorable words, ‘‘A strong appointment.” It 
would have been mere mock-modesty, moreover, not to 
record that while on many occasions the eloquence of 
Magee elicited high compliments from judicious and 
distinguished critics, yet these were never so emphatic 
(nor, indeed, so well deserved) as the eulogiums which 
were constantly heaped on ‘‘the writer of the present 
article” A. K. H. B. But we really must protest 
against the self-depreciation of some words of his 
about the source of ‘'ie ‘‘unwonted hilarity” on the 
memorable ‘‘ midsummer evening of 1890 at Fulham,” 
when, on the anniversary of the Queen’s Accession, all 
the Bishops dined with the Bishop of London—no one 
but English Bishops, save only A. K. H. B. Now on 
that occasion it was ‘‘put about” that the Scot was 
the cause of the ‘‘unwonted hilarity.” It must have 
been ‘‘ put about.” Does not the Scot himself tell us 
it was? And is not the thing that is ‘put about” in 
such cases always true? Of course it is. Yet we meet 
these touching words of abnegation and renunciation : 
‘*Not so: Magee was easily first ; but Bishop Temple, 
set on high now, was a good second; and Archbishop 
Benson an excellent third.” So the Scot was only 
fourth, and beaten by three mere English Archbishops ! 
Impossible ! 
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WHAT MR. RHODES MIGHT SAY TO THE 
COMMITTEE. 
18 February. 


ENTLEMEN,—At the first meeting of this Com- 

mittee I made a statement which I thought com- 
plete and which was practically an admission of my 
responsibility for the Jameson raid. 

I was afterwards questioned publicly by Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt, and at first submitted myself willingly 
to the experiment, thinking that he wished to clear up 
some doubtful or obscure points which my statement 
had not touched. It soon became apparent, however, 
that Sir William Harcourt’s questioning was of the 
nature of a cross-examination ; he desired to contrast 
my public with my private utterances and to measure 
my words of a year ago with the statement I had just 
read to your Committee. His object was not to get 
information with as little pain to individuals as possible, 
but simply to blacken my character. I bore the torture 
as well as I could until I found that his zeal knew no 
bounds, that he wished me to incriminate others as 
well as myself, and did not intend even to spare high 
officials of the Queen. Confronted with such acrimo- 
nious and intemperate zeal, I asked for time to consider 
my position; and this you were good enough to 
grant me. 

I have now only to thank you for your courtesy and 
to submit to you that it is my duty to evade this inquisi- 
tion. I must not forget that I have been Prime 
Minister of Cape Colony and that the intercourse between 
Her Majesty’s representatives and myself in that 
capacity was and must ever be of the most confidential 
character. I must not forget either that I am still a 
Member of the Cape Legislative Assembly, and that this 
body, rightly jealous of its independent privileges and 
prerogatives, has judged and condemned my action in 
regard to the Jameson raid and that I have in all loyalty 
accepted its finding. Lastly, as an Englishman, and 
one familiar with the judicial and legislative customs of 
my countrymen, I must refuse to subject myself to the 
indignities put upon an obdurate criminal by a French 
examining magistrate. I have yet to learn that an 
Englishman who confesses an offence is to find himself 
tortured into admitting sins. It is in my opinion 
neither just nor politic to treat a Privy Councillor worse 
than you would treat a pickpocket. 

I know it will be said that the privileges of a high 
position depend upon a high standard of conduct; but 
apart from the fact that men of action can seldom 
pretend to the righteousness of the recluse, I cannot 
see that anything can be gained by degrading one who 
admits his fault and regrets it. 

For these reasons, and consulting not only my own 
dignity but also the dignity of the high offices I have 
filled, I beg you to excuse my non-attendance on your | 
Committee. 

Perhaps you will allow me one word more that is not 
entirely personal. For something like fifteen years I 
have striven to break down the barriers separating the 
Dutch from the English throughout South Africa ; in 
a long record of successful endeavours there is one 
mistake and one failure. i purpose to atone for thas 
mistake and to blot out that failure by devoting what it 
left to me of life and strength and ability to the object 
which has ever been the first object of my public life, to 
the unification of the Dutch and English as loyal subjects 
of the Queen working together for the good of their 
mother-land, South Africa. And as a Cape Colonist I 
warn you that this inquiry, if carried out as it has been 
inaugurated, is not calculated to increase the goodwill 
between Dutchmen and Englishmen which I still regard 
as the only possible basis of a satisfactory union of the 
two races. Governments cannot be conducted upon 
the principles of curiosity and inquisition which obtain 
in certain conventicles. f F. H. 


ON THE CHOICE OF CANDIDATES. 


SOME forty years ago Bagehot wrote as follows : 

‘* The counties not only elect landowners, which 
is natural, and perhaps wise, but also elect landowners 
of their own county, which is absurd. There is no Free- 
trade in the agricultural mind; each county prohibits 
the import of able men from other counties. This is 
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why eloquent sceptics—Bolingbroke and Disraeli—have 
been so apt to lead the unsceptical. Tories. They will 
have a ie with a great piece of land in a particular 
spot, and of course these people generally cannot speak, 
and often cannot think.” These words were written in 
the ’Fifties : and events have strangely falsified the con- 
clusions of a very clever man. The Reform Act of 
1885 has changed all that. The extension of the fran- 
chise in the counties killed the formerly despotic power 
of the squire and the parson ; and after the General Elec- 
tion in the autumn of 1885 it was found that the 
majority of counties were represented by black-coated 
gentlemen from London. To describe this new un- 
attached class of county members we borrowed a term 
from the vocabulary of American electioneers, and began 
to talk of ‘‘ carpet-baggers.” It is an unkind term, 
used of the people who have not a great piece of 
land in a particular spot, who can always, speak, 
and who can sometimes think. It is true that in 
1886 there was a reaction against the carpet- 
bagger in the counties, and ever since it would 
appear as if the agricultural labourer, having once 
asserted his independence, was disposed to follow the 
squire and the parson in plumping for the man who has 
a great piece of land in a particular spot. Still, there 
is more Free-trade in the agricultural mind than 
formerly. There is a great deal to be said for and 
against local candidates. In the United States a 
Senator must live in the State which he represents. 
Such a system would have deprived Manchester and 
Leeds of the brothers Balfour, Midlothian of Mr. 
Gladstone, and Monmouthshire of Sir William Har- 
court. How comes it that some counties are so much 
better supplied with local candidates than others? Take 
the Chertsey division of Surrey, for instance. Both 
Mr. Leigh-Bennett, the new member, and Mr. Lawrence 
Baker, his Radical opponent, have lived for years in 
the division. Mr. Leigh-Bennett is a very good speci- 
men of the country gentleman ; and Mr. Baker, though 
a stock-jobber, has lived long enough at Ottershaw 
Park to be liked and respected even by those most 
vehemently opposed to his politics. Essex, on the 
other hand, was apparently unable to produce at the 
recent elections any gentlemen resident in the county 
with the supposed qualifications. 

Enough, perhaps too much, has been said about the 
demerits of the two Unionist candidates who stood for 
the Essex constituencies. It is unfair to pick out two 
individuals when it is the system and the organizing 
authorities who are to blame. The facts about one of 
the Essex seats are these. Two gentlemen, who had 
both sat in previous Parliaments and were men of 
tested political ability, were approached. They were 
informed by the local ‘‘ boss” that the candidate would 
have to put down £2,300 for the election, and that he 
would have to promise an annual subscription of 
41,700 a year, of which #500 was to go to registra- 
tion and the other £1,200 to charities and clubs. 
Both gentlemen declined the honour of representing 
the constituency on these terms. - When a registration 
agent asks you to promise £1,700 a year, you know 
that it means at least £2,000 a year. Now, what is 
the result of this system of asking a man to pay 
42,000 a year for the privilege of devoting his time 
and brains to public business? The professional man, 
the man of letters, the man of limited income who 
is willing to give himself to politics as a pursuit, 
are all out of the question. On the other hand, the 
wealthy man who has any social position, any friends, 
any resources or amusements of his own, will 
generally not pay £2,000 a year to undergo the 
drudgery of the House of Commons and ‘‘ the insolence 
of office.” He can get more fun for his money in a 
hundred other ways. The only kind of candidate who 
is left for the local leech to fasten on—we are speaking 
in general and not in particular—is the rich parvenu, 
without social position, for whom the House of 
Commons will provide a niche in the gallery of the 
great world. 

This system is demoralizing to the Conservative 
party both in the country and in the House of Commons. 
A well-known Radical member, standing at the Bar 
and glancing up and down the benches on either side, 
once observed musingly to his Conservative neighbour, 
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‘Yes, we have more cads than you; but you have 
more snobs than we.” The system is based on the 
assumption that the constituency won’t have a man 
that cannot spend £2,000 a year. But how about 
Mr. Samuel Woods? Can he or will he spend £ 2,000 
a year onthe division? Yet Walthamstow has taken 
Mr. Woods, and for aught we know may keep him. 
Conservative agents always talk as if politics had 
nothing to do with the matter—which is a mere insult 
to the Conservative electors. And the worst of it is 
that the money which is extracted from the member 
never reaches the constituency. It is intercepted by a 
small gang of local bloodsuckers, consisting of the 
registration agent and half a dozen assistants and some 
twenty secretaries of clubs. If a man of brains and 
character were to go down to Walthamstow and 
appeal, not to the ring of local vampires, but to the 
voters themselves, he would easily win back the seat. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Justice Byrne sat for Wal- 
thamstow at a comparatively small annual expenditure, 
and there is little doubt he could have held the seat as 
long as he liked. It is well that the House of Commons 
should in the main be composed of wealthy men, for the 
starveling deputy is only too anxious to be bribed. But 
the system which makes wealth the sole qualification is 
so stupid and vulgar that two large constituencies have 
recently revolted against it. We trust that the lesson 
will not be lost upon Mr. Middleton, whose busines$ it 
is to guide and control the local agents. 


THE POLITICAL ASPECT OF IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION. 


HE attack on the fiscal unity of the kingdom in the 
shape of a revolt against Irish taxation is evidently 
a renewal of dismemberment under a new form. It is 
led in the House of Commons by a Canadian who has 
ne to repair his political fortunes in the British field. 
So far as I can see, he carries with him Canadian 
interest and sympathy ; not because Canada is Sepa- 
ratist, but simply because he is a Canadian ; just as he 
would if he were a Canadian cricketer or oarsman. 
Whether Home Rule means the severance of Ireland 
from Great Britain, and whether the disruption of the 
United Kingdom will be followed by the dissolution of 
the Empire, are questions upon which nobody seems to 
bestow much thought. It is enough that Mr. Blake is 
a “ great Canadian.” 

At the crisis of the struggle for the unity of the 
kingdom a Resolution of sympathy with Home Rule 
was passed almost unanimously in the Dominion Par- 
liament then controlled by a Conservative Government. 
The head of the Government excused his consent on 
the plea that had he withheld it a still stronger resolu- 
tion might have been passed, thereby emphasizing the 
import of the whole proceeding. It may safely be said 
that of those who voted for the Resolution not many, 
especially .on the Conservative side, were thinking 
chiefly of the interest of the Mother-country. That of 
which they were chiefly thinking was the Irish- 
Canadian vote. The Resolution, when transmitted to 
the Home Government, drew down on the Dominion 
Parliament from the Colonial Office a rebuke for its 
unwarranted interference. 

Afterwards, and in face of the rebuke administered 
to the Dominion Parliament, the Prime Minister of the 
Province of Ontario moved and carried in the Pro- 
vincial Legislature a Resolution which, after flummery, 
ran thus :— 

“That we regard with the deepest sorrow the 
distress and discontent which have long prevailed in 
Ireland, and which present a marked contrast with the 
— and contentment of the Irish people in this 

vince and elsewhere. 

‘That, alive from our own experience to the advan- 
tages of Home Rule, we hailed with joy the intro- 
duction last year into the British House of Commons of 
a measure which recognized the principle of local self- 
government for Ireland, and we hoped.that the Bill, 
with such improvements in details as discussion should 
suggest and the wisdom of Parliament devise, might 
afford a settlement of long-existing difficulties, and 

romote the unity, happiness, and prosperity of the 
‘ 
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‘‘ That we observe with regret that, in the first Ses- 
sion of the new Parliament, instead of a measure 
granting to Ireland the desired boon of local self- 
government, from which so much good was reasonably 
to be expected, there has been submitted to the House 
a stringent Coercion Bill, which further exasperates the 
great majority of the Irish people everywhere. 

‘*That we desire to place on record our profound 
sympathy with the efforts made to find a remedy for 
miseries and evils long endured, and to express our 
earnest hope that such a measure of local self-government 
may soon be granted as, while preserving the integrity 
of the Empire and all the just rights of the minority, 
may at the same time be satisfactory to the Irish people, 
and permanently remove discontent and, so far as may 
still be possible, its causes.” 

In this case, again, it may safely be said that the 
object in view was the Irish vote, which turns the scale 
in Provincial elections and on which the Government 
specially relied. To the real merits of the Home Rule 
question or the policy and necessity of the Coercion 
Bill we may be sure that little attention was paid. The 
Resolution, it will be observed, embodies the false 
parallel between Irish and Canadian Home Rule, a 
conclusive proof that there had been no careful study 
of the subject. The Dominion Resolution had done 
the same. The Prime Minister, besides moving this 
Resolution, contributed to the Home Rule fund, among 
the subscribers to which, it is needless to tell you on 
this side of the water, are bitter enemies of Great 
Britain. He has since been knighted. All this does 
not seem to betoken a very complete identity of poli- 
tical interest between the Colony and the Mother- 
country. 

In all the speeches of the Duke of Devonshire and 
others about Imperial Federation I have seen no attempt 
to forecast the political or the diplomatic effects. Those 
aspects of the question seem to have escaped them. 
They speak of the military or commercial advantages 
alone. Is it thought certain that Colonial politicians, 
when introduced into the Federal Assembly, would doff 
their Colonial character, forget their Colonial consti- 
tuencies, and merge their special interests in the general 
interests of the Empire? Is it not just as likely that 
they would vote in Imperial councils with their eyes 
fixed on the ballot-box athome? Is it not even possible 
that when the honeymoon of Confederation had passed 
the representatives of the small States would be found 
combining against the great State and pushing their 
interests at its expense? A finer field for logrolling 
could hardly be devised. 

What does the British Conservative, above all, expect 
to gain by pressing to the heart of Great Britain the 
Socialist and feminist democracies of Australasia, or 
even Canada, swayed as she is by the Irish and Catholic 
vote ? When Australasia took part in your internal 
affairs it was to abet the Dock strike. Have you not 
enough of that element already without going to the 
Antipodes for further instalments ? 

Imperial Federationists think only of the British 
Colonies. What are they going to do with the West 
Indies? Are they going to import the negro vote into 
the political and diplomatic councils of the Empire ? 
What are they going to do with India? Is it to be a 
member of the Federation, with a vote proportionate to 
its population? Is it to be governed by the Confederate 
Council? Or is it to remain a special appanage to 
Great Britain? Inthe last hypothesis, is it likely that 
the other members of the Confederation will contribute 
to wars or run diplomatic risks on account of an Empire 
which they do not share ? 

Even a British Colony, in spite of the identity of blood 
and language, may be a somewhat different thing from 
a political section of Great Britain. You in England 
are apt to be misled by your almost exclusive inter- 
course with Colonists of the upper class, who keep up 
their British connexion, read British journals, and 
often renew their British character by visits to the 
Mother-country. The mass of the Canadian people 
whose votes would rule the action of their representa- 
tives are people of the continent on which they live. 
They are American in their political ideas and habits, 
as their political nomenclature shows ; and they know 
as little of the politics of Great Britain as you in 
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England know of theirs. Their impulses as members 
of the Confederation would be apt materially to differ 
from yours. Militarism, such as that which prevails in 
Great Britain, prevails in a section of the upper class 
at Toronto. Among farmers and people in the rural 
districts generally it has no existence. But English 
visitors to Canada seldom see the rural districts. Their 
observation is usually confined to Ottawa, the official 
city, Toronto and Montreal. 

It seems time, at all events, that the Imperial Federa- 
tionists should leave off talking poetry, come to close 
quarters with the question, and present us with a work- 
ing plan. At present their theory is a rosy-tinted cloud 


changing its shape from day to day. One Federationist | 


is for a commercial union; another says commercial 
union is impracticable, and that Colonial contribution 
to Imperial armaments is the proper object of the move- 
ment. With each shifting of the theory some new league 
or association is formed. This has now been going on 
for more than twenty years. To the demand for action 
or for definite information the reply always is that the 
sentiment must first be cultivated ; as though the exist- 
ence of the sentiment in force had not been assumed as 
the ground for the whole movement. Let us at length 
see a working plan, and let that plan include a forecast 
not only of commercial and military, but of political and 
diplomatic, results. GoLDwWIN SMITH. 


HEREDITARY TITLES.* 


T* ERE are indeed few books in the English language 
so well known as our ‘ Peerages.” I imagine 
that there are few others of which the mere mention of 
the author's name is sufficient for their identification 
without further description. In fact one hardly recog- 
nizes ‘‘ Burke” under its full title as above. Year in, 
year out, the revised editions come to us. The 
‘* Windsor” is a newcomer, certainly, but the others 
have a long, long series of editions behind them, and 
in each case the original editors have left their work to 
others. It is fitting that now and again one should 
review the changes that have occurred, the alterations 
that have been introduced, the errors that have crept 
in and need elimination. Now (and I make the 
statement advisedly and with aforethought) there exists 
no legal check whatsoever upon the improper or illegal 
use and assumption of titles. The world at large is 
apparently content to accept the due appearance of a 
man’s name in thé printed Peerage books as sufficient 
evidence of his right to those titles by which he is 
described or describes himself. There is no official 
Peerage published ; consequently it must be readily 
apparent that considerable power rests in the hands of 
those who compile these volumes. In the course of 
this and the following articles I have no wish or inten- 
tion of imputing any ulterior motive whatsoever to any 
person concerned in the production or editing of these 
various books. But that there are mistakes, and crucial 
and radical mistakes, in all of them I shall endeavour 
to point out. I am aware that some of my information 
is from sources not always accessible to others, but I 
cannot but hope that after the errors are made public 
they will be rectified in subsequent editions of the 
books, and that in certain cases I shall deal with, 
public opinion may cause present practices to be 
greatly amended. In other cases to which I purpose 
drawing attention it is not the editors, who are bound 
to accept accomplished facts, who are to blame, but 
rather the whole system—or the utter lack of system— 
by which titles are assumed, more particularly in the 
cases of baronetcies and Scottish peerages. As far as 
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they constitute any legal check the whole system and 
present practice are an utter absolute farce. I shall have 
occasion in these articles to draw attention to many 
mistakes of omission and commisston, to illegal arms 
used by or attributed ‘to various peers and baronets, to 
the bogus supporters which many of them have invented, 
to the assumption of arms by illegitimate descendants 
without the due and proper marks of bastardy, to 
peerages and titles which have been invented and 
assumed and used when no patent has ever issued, to 
illegitimate descents which have been ‘‘ faked over,” to 
many bogus baronets who now figure in one or other 


' of the peerages, and also to several so-called peers who 


sit and vote and exercise the privileges of the estate of 
the Peerage who should in reality have no place in 
these books. 

The ‘‘ Windsor Peerage” until quite recently was in 
the hands of Edward Walford, whose name was well 
known. Judging by the book itself, for I knew it well 
long before it passed into the hands of its present editor, 
it can hardly have added much credit to his reputation. 
Its present editor is not a shining light in either the 
heraldic or genealogical world, and some of the state- 
ments—particularly one or two concerning events so 
recent that I can allocate them to the ‘present editor— 
are childishly ridiculous. One does presume the editor 
of a peerage to have some little knowledge of the 
intricacies of the peerage; yet the ‘‘ Windsor” is 
sadly inaccurate. In paper, print and binding it excels, 
and, within its limits, its scheme of arrangement is 
ideal ; but it sadly needs already a very thorough over- 
hauling. The Editor of ‘‘ Dod” seems to be an equal 
nonentity. In the years gone by it had a well-earned 
But the control of it has 
changed, and some of the statements which have crept 
into it in the last three or four years are enough to 
make one’s hair stand on end. ‘“ Debrett,” on the 
other hand, has notably improved. The editions prior 
to 1893 were little better than curiosities, and it is 
most amusing to compare, as I often do, the 1893 
edition with the later issues: 1894 was a complete 
transformation. Prior to 1893, ‘* Debrett” would 
apparently insert anybody under any title he liked 
to assume. Now that is all changed. As far as the 


mere editing of the book goes, the collection of dates 


and current information, the book is excellent and most 
The change with regard to bogus arms 
and bogus titles is due to an officer of arms, and in 
the preface the Editor publicly acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to that gentleman. How far his responsi- 
bility extends I am unaware, but, I believe, it is only to 
points which are referred to him. I shall as I go 
along draw attention to some number of other points 
as to which the Editor would be well advised to 
ask further assistance. Of all the annual peerages 
‘*Debrett” is by far the most accurate, but at the same 
time, of all the books of reference I have ever had occa- 
sion to employ, ‘‘ Debrett” is the most abominably 
irritating. I never feel safe in using it unless I have a 
pair of dividers and a rule marked up to hundredths, 
in order to measure the relative length of the various 
dashes. . Both ‘‘ Dod” and ‘‘ Debrett” have distinctive 
features by which they are known to the world at large. 
The latter gives the ages of the ladies; the former 
pays special attention to the present holder of the title 
and all his works. In fact, ‘‘ Dod” is a kind of trade 
directory to the aristocracy. 

‘* Burke’s Peerage” is the only current book now 
running which gives the pedigrees in full. Itis a bigger 
and more handsome book than any of the others, and 
like ‘‘ Debrett” it is illustrated by the addition of the 
arms. The arms as drawn in ‘‘ Burke” are nothing to 
boast of; the woodcuts in ‘‘ Debrett” are atrocious. 


Burke” this year, for the first time, is stated to be 


“edited by his son” (ze. Sir Bernard Burke’s), and 
the preface is signed ‘‘H. F. B.” The initials, of 
course, stand for Henry Farnham Burke, Somerset 
Herald. Mr. Burke claims, in his preface to the 1897 
edition, that the book ‘‘has received very careful re- 
I am ready to admit that many important 
changes have been made, but I wish I could feel certain 
that every single line in the book would at some time 
receive the careful and personal examination of Mr. 
Burke himself. Until this has been the case it is a 
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great pity he puts even his initials to it. Perhaps he 
may, however, be willing to examine various points 
I hope to draw his attention to. Having thus in a 
measure cleared the ground, let me notice a few of the 
minor errors before I proceed to challenge the various 
arms and titles which need attention. Surely Mr. 
Burke should know the proper descriptions of his 
brother officers of arms. Mr. Mitchell has for long 
enough been Lyon Clerk and Rothesay Herald. He 
can hardly be his own deputy, as he is described in the 
preface to ‘‘ Burke.” How much longer is ‘‘ Debrett” 
going to keep up the silly contraction of ‘‘ K.B.” for 
Knight Bachelor? ‘ K.B.” stands for ‘‘ Knight of the 
Bath.” ‘* Knt.” is the recognized contraction for 
Knight Bachelor. I admit that K.B. is a grade of the 
Order of the Bath no longer existing, but that is no 
reason why people should be misled. Probably on the 
authority of ‘‘ Debrett”” many of the shopkeepers who 
have been knighted of recent years Openly attach the 
letters K.B. to their names, which is of course ridiculous. 
Doubtless many other of their actions are ridiculous 
also, but one hardly looks to ‘‘ Debrett ” to lead them 
still further astray than their natural aptitude would 
prompt. ‘‘ Burke” is the only peerage which illustrates 
the arms of the Duke of Albany, consequently it is the 
only one which falls into the error of depicting the Garter 
round the escutcheon of the young Duke. I am not 
aware that he is already a K.G. In the next place 
has H.R.H. any English arms at all as yet until a 
Royal Warrant issues for him in due course? I 
imagine that the warrant to his father was personal to 
himself like other Royal Warrants. Probably it will be 
news to most people that the Royal Arms of England, 
being Sovereign arms, and territorial and not personal, 
are not hereditary in the ordinary sense of the word. 
For each member of the Royal Family there is a 
warrant issued, personal to himself or herself. Now- 
adays these warrants are seldom, if ever, issued before 
the majority is attained. But this is only one point 
amongst many in which Royal heraldry, which has laws 
unto itself, differs from the heraldry of other people. 
But even over the arms of the Queen the ‘‘ Windsor 
Peerage” must needs make a mistake, for it quotes the 
Royal Arms of England gules three lions ‘‘ passant 
guardant or” (z.e. two above and one below), instead 
of ‘passant guardant in pale or” (ze. one above each 
other), and it omits both the badges and the mottoes of 
Her Majesty. ‘‘ Debrett,” like the ‘‘ Windsor,” omits 
the badges, which being an integral part of the Royal 
Warrant ought to be mentioned; the crests both of 
Scotland and Ireland are also omitted, whilst the 
blazon of the crest of England needs correction. 
Over the crest of Ireland—how many people know 
what it is?—a very curious mistake has occurred. 
As described and depicted in the Royal Warrants 
settling the Royal Arms in the reign of George III. and 
all subsequent warrants, it is ‘‘a tower triple-towered 
or, from the portal a hart springing argent, attired and 
unguled also or.” In the earliest record of the crest in 
the College of Arms the hart distinctly is ‘‘ lodged,” Ze. 
lying down. The change in the .Royal Arms by which 
the harp of Ireland was introduced took place at the 
accession of King James I. The Earl of Northampton, 
then Deputy Earl Marshal, observed that “‘ he had no 
affection for the change: that for the adoption of the 
harp the best reason he could assign was that it re- 
sembled Ireland in being such an instrument that it 
required more cost to keep it in tune than it was 
worth.” X. 
(Zo be continued.) 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF “RULE BRITANNIA.” 


my review last week of Mr. Eyre-Todd’s ‘‘ Scottish 
Poetry of the Eighteenth Century” I expressed 
my surprise that he should have attributed, as a fact 
beyond dispute, that song which Southey prophesied 


‘would be “the political hymn of this country as long 


as she maintains her political power ”’—namely, ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia David Mallet. And I observed that 


‘this was begging a question which is still sub judice, that 


in my opinion the balance of evidence was very greatly, 
I would almost say decisively, in favour of Thomson. 
I will now state my reasons for this conclusion. The 
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facts are these. In 1740 Thomson and Mallet wrote 
in conjunction a masque entitled ‘ Alfred,” which on 
1 August in that year was represented before the Prince 
and Princess of Wales at Clifden. It was in two acts, 
and it contained six lyrics, the last being ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia,” which is entitled an ‘‘Ode,” the music 
being by Dr. Arne. In 1745 Arne turned the piece 
into an opera, and also into ‘‘a musical drama.” By 
this time the lyric had become very popular, but 
there is no evidence to show that it had been defi- 
nitely attributed to either of the coadjutors. In 1748 
Thomson died. In 1751 Mallet re-issued ‘‘ Alfred,” 
but in another form ; it was entirely remodelled and 
almost entirely re-written, and in an advertisement 
prefixed to the work he says: ‘According to the 
present arrangement of the fable I was obliged to reject 
a great deal of what I had written in the other: 
neither could I retain of my friend’s part more than 
three or four speeches and a part of one song.” Now, 
of the parts retained from the former work there were the 
first three stanzas of ‘‘ Rule Britannia,” the three others 
being excised and their place supplied by three stanzas 
written by Lord Bolingbroke. If Mallet is to be be- 
lieved, then ‘‘ part of one song” must refer either to a 
song in the third scene of the second act, commencing 
‘From those eternal regions bright,” or to ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia,” for these are the- only lyrics in which por- 
tions of the lyrics in the former edition are retained. 
**Rule Britannia” is, it is true, entitled ‘‘ An Ode” in 
the former edition, and the other lyric ‘‘A Song,” so 
that Mallet would certainly seem to imply that what he 
had retained of his friend’s work was the portion of the 
song referred to, and not ‘‘ Rule Britannia.” But as 
Mallet was notoriously a man who could not be believed 
on oath, and was an adept in all those bad arts by which 
little men filch honours which do not belong to them, 
if he is to be allowed to have any title to the honour of 
composing this lyric, it ought to rest on something 
better than the ambiguity between the word ‘‘ Ode” 
and the word “‘ Song.” 

There is no evidence that during their lifetime either 
Thomson or Mallet claimed the authorship ; but this is 
certain, it was printed at Edinburgh during Mallet’s 
lifetime in the second edition of a well-known song- 
book entitled ‘‘The Charmer,” with Thomson’s initials 
appended to it. It is certain that Mallet had friends 
in Edinburgh, and it is equally certain that neither he 
nor any of his friends raised any objection to its assign- 
ment to Thomson. In 1743, in 1759 and in 1762 Mallet 
published collections of ms, but in none of these 
collections does he lay claim to ‘‘ Rule Britannia,” and 
though it was printed in song-books in 1749, 1750, and 
1761, it is in no case assigned to Mallet. None of 
his contemporaries, so far as we know, attributed it to 
him, and it is remarkable that in a brief obituary notice 
of him which appeared in the ‘‘Scots Magazine” in 
1765, he is spoken of as the author of the famous 
ballad ‘‘ William and M ret,” but not a word 
is said about this lyric. further presumption in 
Thomson’s favour is this : In all probability Dr. Arne, 
who set it to music, knew the authorship, and he survived 
both Thomson and Mallet, dying in 1778. The song 
had become very popular and celebrated, so that if 
Mallet had desired to have the credit of its com- 
position, it is strange that he should not have laid 
claim to it had his claim been good. But if his 
claim was not good he could hardly have ventured to 
claim the authorship, as Dr. Arne would have been in 
his way. It is quite possible that the ambiguity in the 
advertisement to the recension of 1751 was designed ; it 
certainly left the question open, and I cannot but think 
there is something very suspicious in what follows the 
sentence in.Mallet’s advertisement, where he speaks of 
his having used so little of his friend’s work. ‘I 
mention this expressly,” he adds, ‘‘ that whatever faults 
are found in the present performance, they may be 
charged, as they ought to be, entirely to my account.” 
A vainer and more unscrupulous man than Mallet never 
existed, and while it, is simply incredible that he should 
not have claimed what would have constituted his 
chief title to popularity as a poet had he been able to 
do so, it is in exact accordance with his established 
character that he should, as he did in the advertisement 
of 1751, have left himself an opportunity of asserting 
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that claim should those who were privy to the secret 
have predeceased him, and thus enabled him to do so 
with impunity. 

The internal evidence—and on this alone the question 
must now be argued—seems to me conclusive in 
Thomson’s favour. The Ode is simply a translation 
into lyrics of what finds embodiment in Thomson’s 
‘* Britannia,” in the fourth and fifth parts of ‘‘ Liberty,” 
and in his Verses to the Prince of Wales. Coming to 
details, there can be no doubt that the third stanza— 

‘* Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 
More dreadful from each foreign stroke ; 
As the loud blast that tears the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak ”— 
was suggested by Horace’s 
** Duris ut ilex tonsa bipennibus 
Nigre feraci frondis in Algido, 
Per damna, per cedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro.” 

Now not only was Horace, as innumerable imitations 
and reminiscences prove, one of Thomson's favourite 
poets, but Thomson has in the third part of ‘‘ Liberty” 
translated this very passage :— 

** Like an oak, 
Nurs’d on feracious Algidum, whose boughs 
Still stronger shoot beneath the rigid axe 
By loss, by slaughter, from the steel itself 
E’en force and spirit drew.” 

He has elsewhere two other reminiscences of the 

same passage, once in the third part of ‘‘ Liberty "— 
‘* Every tempest sung 
Innoxious by, or bade it firmer stand ”— 
and once in ‘* Sophonisba ” :— 
‘* Thy rooted worth 
Has stood these wintry blasts, grown stronger by them.” 

The epithet ‘‘azure” employed in the first stanza 
is, with ‘‘cerulean” and “aerial,” one of the three 
commonest epithets in Thomson, the three occurring at 
least twenty times in his poetry. A somewhat cursory 
examination of his works has enabled us to find that 
azure” or azured” alone occurs ten times. ‘‘ Gene- 
rous,” too, in the Latin sense of the term, is another of 
his favourite words, it being used no less than sixteen 
times in ‘‘ Britannia” and ‘‘ Liberty” alone. Another 
of his favourite allusions is to England’s ‘‘ native oaks.” 
Thus in Britannia” he speaks of ‘‘ Your oaks, peculiar 
hardened shoot strong into sturdy growth”; in the 
last part of ‘‘ Liberty” we find ‘‘Let her own naval 
oak be basely torn”; in the last part of ‘‘ Liberty” he 
speaks of the ‘‘ venerable oaks” and ‘‘ kindred floods.” 
The epithet ‘‘manly” and the phrase ‘the fair— 
‘*manly hearts to guard the fair”—are also peculiarly 
Thomsonian, being repeatedly employed by him, the 
phrase ‘‘the fair” occurring in his poetry at least six 
times, if not oftener. ‘‘ Flame,” too, is another of his 
favourite words. 

‘* All their attempts to bend thee down 
Will but arouse,” &c. 
is exactly the sentiment in ‘‘ Britannia.” 
Your hearts 

Swell with a sullen courage, growing still 

As danger grows.” 
The stanza beginning ‘“‘To thee belongs,” &c., is 
simply a lyrical paraphrase of the passage in ‘‘ Britannia” 
commencing ‘‘ Oh first of human blessings,” and of a 
couplet in the last part of ‘‘ Liberty” :— 

‘The winds and seas are Britain’s wide domain, 

And not a sail but by permission spreads.” 

The couplet 
‘* All thine shall be the subject main 
And every shore its circles thine” 
is simply the echo of a couplet in ‘‘ Liberty "— 
‘* All ocean is her own, and every land 

To whom her ruling thunder ocean bears.” 
The phrase ‘‘ blessed isle,” as applied to England, he 
employs three times in ‘‘ Liberty.”, ain, the stanza 
in which ‘‘ Rule Britannia” is written is the stanza in 


‘which the majority of Thomson’s minor lyrics are 


written, and the rhythm and cadence not less than the 


tone, colour, and sentiment are exactly his. 


Mallet was undoubtedly an accomplished man and 
a respectable poet, as his ballad ‘‘ William and 
Margaret,” his ‘‘Edwin and Emma,” and his ‘ Birks 
of Invermay” sufficiently prove, but he has written 
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nothing tolerable in the vein of “‘Rule Britannia.” 
Neatness and tenderness bordering on effeminacy mark 
his characteristic lyrics, and if we except a few lines in 
his ‘‘ Tyburn,” and the eight concluding lines in a poem 
entitled ‘‘A Fragment,” there is no virility in his 
poetry at all. Of the patriotism and ardent love of 
liberty which pervade Thomson's poems and which glow 
so intensely in ‘‘ Rule Britannia” he has absolutely 
nothing. Nor are there any analogues or parallels in 
his poems to this lyric either in form—for if I am 
not mistaken he has never employed the stanza in 
which it is written—or in imagery, or phraseology. 
Like Thomson, whom in his narrative blank-verse 
poems he servilely imitates, he is fond of the words 
‘‘azure” and “aerial,” and the word ‘“‘ azure” is the 
only verbal coincidence linking the phraseology of his 
acknowledged poems with the lyric in question. It may 
be added, too, that a man who was capable of the 
jingling rubbish of such a masque as “ Britannia,” and 
who had the execrable taste to substitute Bolingbroke’s 
stanzas for the stanzas which they supersede, could 
hardly have been equal to the production of this lyric. 
We believe then that there can be no reasonable doubt 
that the honour of composing ‘‘ Rule Britannia” belongs 
to Thomson the bard, and not to Mallet the fribble. 
J. Cuurton Couns. 


MADOX BROWN. 


N a celebrated scene of ‘‘ La Cousine Bette” eight 
gentlemen competed for the paternity of an infant, 


all being able to put in a reasonable primd facie claim. . 


The affiliation case of the pre-Raphaelite and Arts and 
Crafts movements is not so numerously contested ; but 
now one, now another, appears to be the favourite, and 
recently a father has been fetched out of the background 
and somewhat warmly supported as the authentic 
parent. The evidence of Madox Brown’s work, of 
which a wonderfully complete collection is now at the 
Grafton Gallery, will hardly bear out that claim, though 
these pictures will be for ever interesting as the adven- 
tures of a sturdy and capable Briton in the Victorian 
mellay of painting. 

In March of the year 1848 Madox Brown stood at the 
door of Dante Gabriel Rossetti armed with a stout 
cudgel and prepared to belabour his enthusiastic youth. 
Rossetti, already the author of exquisite poems and 
of unrealized pictorial dreams, had been struck by 
something in the exhibited designs of Madox Brown, 
and, groping as he was for a pictorial method more 


‘ intense than those recommended in the schools, had 


written impulsively to Brown to beg admittance as his 
upil. Brown had supposed this a practical joke. 
inding Rossetti serious, he received him, and they 
became friends for life. But the pupilage came to 
little. 
bottles and fell back into Mr. Holman Hunt’s studio, 
who knew better how to humour his wayward ad- 
vances. 

In the end it was Madox Brown who became the 
pupil of Rossetti, if one may trust the plainly written 
story of pictures and dates and what we know of the 
spirit of the two men. But before his art underwent 
this phase it passed through one more natural under 
the influence of Rossetti’s friend, Mr. Holman Hunt. 
More natural because compared with Rossetti, the 
inventive artist, the ardent lover of a strange beauty 
that he himself created, both men were at bottom 
Philistines, differing from Mr. Frith not so much in 
range of ideas as by an odd intensity and ardour 
amounting in Mr. Hunt to fanaticism. 

If we ask what it was attracted Rossetti’s attention 
to the works of Brown that he had seen up to 1848, we 
can only suppose it was a certain dramatic maivefé and 
inventiveness of incident. There is something of this 
in the ‘‘ Mary Queen of Scots,” or in the grimace of the 
dead Harold and the action of the wounded soldier who 
wrenches himself round to look at the corpse. Grim 
or whimsical oddity, from first to last, is the most 
personal characteristic of Madox Brown’s art. The 
soldiers who grin like sensible Britons at St. Martin’s 
charity, the pigs sent scuttling across the picture in 
more instances than one, the St. Peter whose expression 
is that of an angry and suspicious man bent on having 
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his boots properly blacked, the people who show. 
their teeth, the comic designs for stained glass 
such as ‘“‘The Transfiguration,” all these are the 
observations of the man who, taking tea with Mr. 
Ruskin, dismisses his conversation in a word, but re- 
members vividly that he took four pieces of cake ‘‘ with 
his thin paw.” To engage his sympathy a figure must 
have some kind of oddness. This then was not the man 
to teach Rossettiism to Rossetti, nor even symbolism to 
Mr. Holman Hunt. His notion of symbolism was to 
insert a ladder beside Jacob in ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat,” a 
symbol whose presence has to be explained by our 
knowledge that the figure is Jacob. But which of the 
latter is the original in that system of violent minuteness 
of vision, of outrageous positiveness, that appears in the 
work of both after 1848? Rossetti may be left out of 
count here, for he used a certain pictorial effect of this 
queer positiveness without ever pursuing its research 
for the sake of fact. A man may accidentally in the sheer 
stupid pursuit of positive statement turn up effects 
which another may use to artistic purpose, and Rossetti’s - 
use, by design, of intense significant detail is an 
instance. 

The question of dates here becomes important, and it 
so happens Madox Brown was careful to Jate his pic- 
tures with the years in which they were begun and’ 
ended, or, as often was the case, repainted. This 
matter of dates bears on the question already raised of 
the indebtedness of Rossetti to his friend. A first 
glance might lead one to suppose that Madox Brown’s 
colour, before he knew the pre-Raphaelites, anticipated 
their characteristic effects. But the sketch for the. 
‘* Chaucer” begun in 1845 was not coloured till 1853, 
and the later version is dated ‘68.” The large 
‘* Harold” executed in 1844 was repainted entirely in 
1861. ‘* Our Lady of Good Children,” a chalk drawing 
of 1847, was coloured in 1861. The ‘‘ Wickliffe” of 
1848 gives us a pretty good idea probably of the 
painter’s colour at this time, but even that was re- 
touched in 1861. Perhaps the notion that Rossetti as 
we know him sprang from Madox Brown arises from 
a confusion of the two King Lear pictures. ‘‘ Cordelia’s 
Portion” (1867-79) shows Madox Brown as pupil of 
Rossetti’s water-colours. Dr. Muther, in his History of 
Modern Painting, certainly takes this for the very 
different early painting of ‘‘ Cordelia by Lear's Bed- 
side,” painted 1848-9, and ‘“‘considerably retouched” 
1854. M. de la Sizeranne apparently does the same. 

But these pictures belong to the time when Madox 
Brown, after slipping off an imitation of Rembrandt, 
whom he did not understand, had taken on the cartoon 
manner of German fresco-painters for the Westminster 
Hall competitions. He is on the academic tack, en- 
livening it by his own dramatic oddity. Suddenly, in 
1852, after some hesitating sallies, begins the full blast 
of open-air, vivid sunlight, and remorseless pursuit of 
fact. The picture called ‘‘ Work” was begun in that 
year, though chiefly painted from 1856 onwards, and 
not finished till 1863. ‘‘The English Autumn After- 
noon,” begun later in the same year, was carried on in 
the next, and finished in 1854. ‘‘The Last of England,” 
begun in 1852, was finished in 1856. Now the “ Hire- 
ling Shepherd” of Mr. Hunt, with which these pictures 
obviously group, was begun and finished in 1851, 
Millais painting his ‘‘ Ophelia” at the same time and 
place. It is true that the ‘‘ Pretty Baa Lambs,” 
another picture of this group, is dated as begun in 
1851; but it was not finished till 1859. It seems 
reasonable to conclude that the new impulse was 
Holman Hunt's. He and Millais, as ardent reformers 
of painting, had adopted a white ground for greater 
luminosity, some one having told Mr. Hunt that 
Wilkie employed this procedure. Their technique had 
followed pretty closely Mulready’s staining over a 
white ground, and now the redoubtable conscience of 
Mr. Hunt asserted itself, and said, Let us paint our 
models in the open air and have no more half truths, let 
us paint every eyelash we can see, and make it a moral 
jesson. For a man with a fierce conscience demanding 
exercise, and devoid of a high artistic intelligence, 
there was no other way. With a Rossetti, conscience 
urges to the completion of a synthesis, and the clearing 
out of all that does not help in that. With a Holman 
Hunt, conscience must wreak itself in a fervour of © 
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assertion of unimportant things, with the consolation 
that the mood, if not the proceeding, is that of a 
sermon. And this strange fervour will always affect 
us when we see his lusty shepherd making love to a 
willing nymph in the hot sunshine. It is like some- 
thing seen under a shock that maddens the nerves of 
vision. On this picture followed quickly the ‘‘ Strayed 
Sheep,” and the first Oriental series including the 
** Scapegoat ” and ‘‘ Christ in the Temple.” 

Madox Brown laboriously followed in this track, and 
if he never reached the same pitch of fanatic intensity, 
he produced, in the four works named, the most re- 
markable of his pictures. He had nothing like Hol-. 
man Hunt’s moral and religious ardour, and his lengthy 
moralizings over ‘‘ Work” would dismay a Sunday- 
school teacher. But we can pick from that puzzle- 
screen of figures one after another in which the labour of 
eleven years has hammered out an interesting humanity. 
The vigorous young navvy, the hard-bitten potboy, the 
fantastic walking garden of a man with stealthy feet 
and peeping eyes, the women’s fashions so seriously 
scrutinized—all this is more interesting than Mr. Frith’s 
jocular, flattering, or pitying remarks upon his crowd, 
however much the ideas of picture-making of the two 
men resemble one another. ‘‘The Last of England” 
even reaches to a singleness of exposition, the result of 
a real and strong sentiment, and perhaps the example 
of Millais’ ‘‘ Huguenot.” 

After these pictures the would-be beautiful and 
stylistic pictures with a natural ungainliness always 
striking through, like the ‘‘ Cordelia,” the ‘‘ Supper 
at Emmaus,” the ‘‘ Entombment,” the ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” are a sad descent, though they represent the 
effort of an indomitable man to conquer, late in the 
day, pictorial ideas and style. From first to last 
Madox Brown as a designer was rude and clumsy ; 
grotesque was his only chance. ‘‘ He designed furni- 
ture, monuments, and all manner of things.” Alas! 
he did. Buthe rana close second to Mr. Holman Hunt 
in the achieving of the religious positivism preached by 
Ruskin. Incidentally they were the first of painters to 
tackle hot sunshine, and their pictures will be one of 
the most curious monuments of our time. 

D. S. M. 


HANDEL'S “SUSANNA,” AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 


SOME years ago it occurred to me one morning that 

a trip by sea to Russia might be refreshing ; and 
that afternoon I started in a coal-steamer from a 
northern seaport. A passport could hardly be wrested 
from hide-bound officialdom in so short a time, and to 
save explanations in a foreign tongue at Cronstadt the 
reader’s most humble servant assumed the lowly office 
of purser—wages, one shilling per month. The passage 
was rough, the engineers were not enthusiastic in their 
work, some of the seamen were sulky ; and, in a word, 
the name of God was frequently in the skipper’s mouth. 
Otherwise he did not strike one as being a particularly 
religious man. Nevertheless, when Sunday evening 
came round he sat down and read the Bible with 
genuine fervour, spelling the hard words aloud and 
ays | how they should or might be pronounced ; and 
he informed me, by way of explaining his attachment 
to the Book, that he had solemnly promised his wife 
never to omit his weekly devotions while on the deep. 
Though I never shared the literary tastes of Mr. 
Wilson Barrett, the captain’s unfathomable ignorance 
of the Gospels, Isaiah and the Psalms startled even me ; 
but on the other hand he-had an intimate acquaintance 
with a number of, stories to be found only in the 
Apocrypha, with which he had thoughtfully provided 
himself. To gratify my curiosity he read me the tale 
of Susanna and the Elders. Being young, my first 
notion was that I had chanced on a capital subject 
for an opera; and I actually thought for ten minutes 
of commencing at once on a libretto. Later I re- 
membered the censor, and realized for the first time 
that in England when a subject is unfit for a drama, 
it is treated as an. oratorio. I could not do that 
with ‘‘ Susanna,” for Handel had been before me; 


and Dr. Parry had not then set an example of doing” 
in a middling fashion what had already been done 
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incomparably. . As soon as possible I bought (at far 
too high a price) Handel’s ‘‘ Susanna” instead; and 
found that Handel curiously—or perhaps not curiously 
—had also been before me in thinking of treating 
the subject operatically. In fact ‘‘ Susanna” is as 
much an opera as “‘ Rinaldo,” the only difference being 
that a few choruses are forcibly dragged in to give 
colour to the innocent pretence. Handel’s librettist, 
whoever he was, did his work downright badly. That 
he glorifies the great institution of permanent marriage 
and says nothing of the corresponding great institution 
of the divorce court, is only what might be expected 
of the horrible eighteenth century—the true dark age 
of Europe; but surely even a composer of Handel’s 
powers could scarcely do himself justice with such a 
choice blend of stupidity and cant religion as this :— 
‘* Chorus. How long, oh Lord, shall Israel groan 
_ In bondage and in pain? 
Jehovah ! hear Thy people moan, 
And break the tyrant’s chain! 

‘* Joachim, Our crimes repeated have provok’d his rage, 

And now He scourges a degen’rate age. 

O come, my fair Susanna, come, 

And from my bosom chase its gloom,” &c. 
Or is the abrupt third line of Joachim’s speech to be 
regarded as a masterstroke of characterization ? 
I will tell the whole story to show what manner of 
subject has been thought proper for an oratorio. 
Joachim and Susanna are of course perfect monsters 
of fidelity ; though it is only fair to say that Joachim’s 
virtue is not insisted on, or for that matter, mentioned. 
Joachim goes out of town—he says so: ‘‘ Awhile I’m 
summoned from the town away”—and Susanna, in- 
stead of obeying his directions to entertain some 
friends, goes into a dark glade whither the Elders 
presently repair. She declines their attentions; then 
they declare they caught her with an unknown 
lover who fled; and she is condemned to death, 
the populace seeing naught but justice in the sen- 
tence. Daniel steps forward and by sheer eloquent 
impudence—ah, what a sweet Jewish dream !—per- 
suades the people to have the case retried with him 
for judge. e sends one Elder out of court and asks 
the other under what tree Susanna committed the 
indiscretion. The poor wretch, knowing no science, 
foolishly makes a wild shot instead of pleading a 
defective education, and says ‘‘a verdant mastick, 
pride of all the grove.” The other in response to the 
same question says “‘ yon tall holm-tree.” Incredible 
as it seems, on the strength of this error, which would 
merely gain a policeman the commendation of an 
average London magistrate, the two Elders are sent off 
to be hanged! Why even the late Mr. Justice Stephen 
never put away an innocent man or woman on less 
evidence! But the chorus flatters Daniel just as the 
Press used to flatter Mr. Justice Stephen ; Susanna is 
complimented on her chastity ; and all ends with 
some general reflections—‘‘ A virtuous wife shall soften 
fortune’s frown, She’s far more precious than a golden 
crown.” Nothing is said about the market-value of a 
virtuous husband. Probably the eighteenth century 
regarded such a thing as out of the question. As I 
have said, I tell this story to show what the British 
public will put up with if you mention the word 
oratorio. Voltaire’s dictum needs revision, thus : 
‘* Whatever is too improper to be spoken (in England) 
is sung, and whatever is too improper to be sung on. 
the stage may be sung in a church.” , 

Nevertheless, out of this wretched book Handel 

made a masterpiece. The tale of Susanna is not one. 
in which a man of his character might be expected to 
take a profound interest ; though it should always be 
remembered that hardly anything is known of his rela-. 
tions with the other sex save that he took a keen and 
lifelong interest in the Foundling Hospital. But so strong . 
had the habit of making masterpieces become with him 
that he could not resist the temptation to create just one 
more, even when he had nothing better than ‘‘ Susanna” 
to base it on ; just as a confirmed drunkard cannot resist _ 
the temptation to get one drink more, even if he be accus- 
tomed to the gilded chambers of the West-end and 
must go for really the last to-night into the lowest 
drinking saloon of the East. Some of the choruses .. 
re of Handel’s best. The first, ‘‘ How long, O Lord,” . 
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shows that he could write expressive chromatic pas- 
sages as well as Purcell and Bach; the second is 


_ surcharged with emotion; ‘‘ Righteous heaven” is 


picturesque and full of splendid vigour; ‘‘ Impartial 
heaven” contains some of the most gorgeous writing 
that even Handel achieved. But the last two choruses, 
and ‘‘ The Cause is decided” and ‘‘Oh Joachim,” are 
common, colourless, barren ; and were evidently written 
without delight to maintain the pretext that the work 
was an oratorio. But it stands to this day, unmis- 
takably an opera; and it is the songs that will certainly 
make it popular some day; for some of them are on 
Handel’s highest levei, and Handel’s highest level has 
never been reached by any other composer. His 
choruses are equalled by Bach’s, his dramatic strokes 
by Gluck’s, his instrumental movements by Bach’s and 
perhaps Lulli’s ; but the coming of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Weber and Wagner has only served to show 
that he is the greatest song-writer the world has known 
or is likely to know. Even Mozart never quite attained 
that union of miraculously balanced form, sweetness of 
melody, and depth of feeling with a degree of sheer 
strength that keeps the expression of the main thought 
lucid, and the surface of the music, so to speak, calm, 
when obscurity might have been anticipated and some 
roughness and storm and stress excused. ‘‘ Faith dis- 
plays her rosy wing” is an absolutely perfect instance 
of a Handel song. Were not the thing done one 
might believe it impossible to express with such sim- 
plicity--four sombre minor chords and then the tremolo 
of the strings—the alternations of trembling fear and 
fearful hope, the hope of the human soul in extremest 
agony finding an exalted consolation in the thought 
that this was the worst. As astounding as this is 
the quality of light and freshness of atmosphere 
with which Handel imbues such songs as ‘‘ Clouds 
o’ertake the brightest day” and ‘‘ Crystal streams in 
murmurs flowing”; and the tenderness of ‘‘ Would 
custom bid,” with the almost divine refrain, ‘‘ I then 
had called thee mine,” might surprise us, coming as 
it does from such a giant, did we not know that tender- 
ness is always a characteristic of the great men, of 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, and that the petti- 
ness, ill-conditionedness and lack of generous feeling 
observable in (say) our London composers to-day stamp 
them more unmistakably than does their music as small 
composers. If the poor fellows knew what they were 
about they would at least conceal the littlenesses that 
show they are destined never to. do work of the first 
order. The composer of the ‘‘ Rex tremendae” (in 
the Requiem) wrote ‘‘ Dove sono,” Beethoven wrote 
both the finale of the Fifth symphony and the slow 
‘movement of the Ninth, Wagner both the Valkyries’ 
Ride and the motherhood theme in “ Siegfried,” 
Handel ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb” and ‘‘ Waft her, 
angels ” ; while your little malicious musical Mimes are 
absorbed in self-pity and can no more write a melody 
that irresistibly touches you than they can build a great 


* . and impressive structure. Andif Mozart is tenderest of 


all the musicians, Handel comes very close to him. 
The world may, though not probably, tire of all but his 
grandest choruses, while his songs will always be sung 
as lovely expressions of the finest human feeling. 

‘* Susanna,” it seems, had not had a hearing for twenty 
years; and the Handel Society deserves the thanks of 
every one who loves Handel for their rendering at the 
People’s Palace on 6 February. At the same time I 
cannot see why these quasi-slumming expeditions 
should be confined to the East-end: the West-end 

‘needs Handel quite as badly; and I suggest that we 
- should occasionally have the privilege of hearing him 
without a journey beside which the trip to Bayreuth is a 
_ thing to be undertaken in one’s slippers. However, 
better in Whitechapel than not at all; and for my part 
I found it well worth my while to go to Whitechapel. 
Mr. Liddle handled his chorus with tact, though a 
trifle too much caution ; Dr. Mann filled in the accom- 
‘ paniments on the piano with the reverence and artistic 
skill we expect of him ; and of the soloists at any rate 
Miss Gertrude Sichel and Miss Muriel Foster sang with 
dramatic power, some beauty and a remarkable apprecia- 
‘tion of the Handel feeling. _The band was a little 
_ amateurish perhaps ; but on the whole the performance 
was so good that the occasional blemishes did not 
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annoy one. Above all, there had been no tampering 
with Handel’s instrumentation: the airs were not 
covered with sugar, nor the choruses disfigured with 
German brass-band effects. 

Last Saturday night Mr. Michael Balling held forth 
to the Incorporated Society of Musicians on the subject 
of the viola-alta ; and it was gratifying to note that one 
of the few musicians who belongs to the Society, 
Professor Ebenezer Prout, at once declared ‘himself in 
favour of the new instrument. (It is only thirty years 
old, so that we are becoming quite advanced in England. ) 
It was gratifying also to observe that, as though in 
support of a remark of mine last week about the 
Philharmonic mind, Mr. Cummings, who was in the 
chair, got up, and after retailing some elementary 
musical history, said he did not think the viola-alta 
could be a difficult instrument, for Mr. Balling had 
succeeded in playing it, and he supposed that what 
Mr. Balling had done others could do. Mr. Balling 
was Mr. Cummings’ guest. I never dreamed of a dis- 
tinguished Philharmonic mind dotting my i’s so speedily. 

Messrs. Novello have favoured me with the following 
communication :— 

1 Berners Street, W., London, 13 February, 1897. 

Dear Sir,—We have the pleasure to forward here- 
with a copy of some Hymns (published this day) which 
have been expressly written for the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee, with tunes in most cases specially composed. 
We shall be much obliged if you will take some notice 
of the publication in the Review columns of your paper. 

These hymns have been issued at this early date 
under the impression that in ‘‘ Quires and Places where 
they sing ” it will be thought desirable to make use of 
them throughout this memorable year, commencing 
almost immediately.—Yours faithfully, 

& Co, 

This is flattering. It is two years since some one in 
the Novello establishment sent, through an advertise- 
ment agent, a communication of a very different cha- 
racter to my Editor. I took no legal action because the 
message, though grossly libellous, did me no damage ; 
and for the same reason I passed over a similar, though 
still more offensive, message sent in July or eee 
Since it is my good fortune to have the columns of the 
most brilliant monthly, weekly and daily paper open to 
me, there is no reason why the abuse and threats of 
Messrs. Novello’s employés or partners should disturb 
me. And, after all, how much better to have waited, 
and to find Messrs. Novello asking a favour from me! 
In the circumstances it would be ungracious not to say 


‘that their ‘‘ Twelve Hymns with Tunes” are as good 


as any usually sung in the churches of this ane e 


FOR ENGLAND, HOME, AND BEAUTY. 


‘Nelson's Enchantress.” A new Play in four acts, by 
Risden Home. Avenue Theatre, 11 February, 


1897. 

‘* My Friend the Prince.” A new play in three acts, 
suggested by the American farce ‘‘ My Friend from 
India.” By Justin Huntly McCarthy. Garrick 
Theatre, 13 February, 1897. 

‘*Sweet Nancy.” A Comedy in three acts, adapted 
from Miss Rhoda Broughton’s novel ‘‘ Nancy,” by 
Robert Buchanan. Also ‘‘ A Bit of Old Chelsea,” in 
one act, by Mrs. Oscar Beringer. Court Theatre, 
8 February, 1897. 


AM beginning seriously to believe that Woman is 

going to regenerate the world after all. Here 
is a dramatist, the daughter of an admiral who was 
midshipman to Hardy, who was captain to Nelson, 
who committed adultery with Lady Hamilton, who was 
notoriously a polyandrist. And what is her verdict on 
Lady Hamilton? Simply that what the conventional 
male dramatist would call her “impurity” was an 
entirely respectable, lovable, natural feature of her 
character, inseparably bound up with the qualities 


which made her the favourite friend of England’s 


favourite hero. There is no apology made for this view, 
no consciousness betrayed at any point that there is, or 
ever was, a. general assumption ‘that it is an improper 


‘view. There you have your Emma Hart, in the first 
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_ act the mistress of Greville, in the second repudiated 
by Greville and romptly transferring her affection to 
his uncle, in the third married to the uncle and 
falling in love with another man (a married man), 
and in the fourth living with this man during his 
wife’s lifetime, and parting from him at his death 
with all the honours of a wife. There is no more 
— raised as to the propriety of it all than as to 
mogen’s virtue in repulsing Iachimo. An American 
etess, Mrs. Charlotte Stetson Perkins, has described, 
in biting little verses, how she met a Prejudice; reasoned 
with it, remonstrated with it, satirized it, ridiculed it, ap- 
pealed to its feelings, exhausted every argument and 
every blandishment on it without moving it an inch ; 
and finally ‘‘just walked through it.” A better practi- 
cal instance of this could hardly be found than ‘“ Nel- 
son’s Enchantress.” Ibsen argues with our prejudices 
—makes them, in fact, the subject of his plays. Result : 
we almost tear him to pieces, and shut our theatre doors 
as tight as we can against him. ‘‘Risden Home” 
walks through our prejudices straight on to the stage ; 
and nobody dares even whisper that Emma is not an 
edifying example for the young girl of fifteen. Only, 
in the House of Commons a solitary Admiral wants 
_the licence of the theatre withdrawn for its presumption 
in touching on the morals of the quarter-deck. What 
does this simple salt suppose would have happened to 
the theatre if it had told the whole truth on the subject ? 
_ In order to realize what a terrible person the New 
Woman is, it is necessary to compare ‘ Nelson’s En- 
_ chantress ” with that ruthlessly orthodox book, ‘‘ The 
Heavenly Twins.” It is true that Madame Sarah Grand, 
though a New Woman, will connive at no triflings with 
‘‘ purity” in its sense of monogamy. But mark the 
- consequence. She will tolerate no Emma Harts ; but 
she will tolerate no Nelsons either. She says, in effect, 
_ “Granted, gentlemen, that we are to come to you un- 
touched and unspotted, to whom, pray, are we to bring 
our purity? To what the streets have left of your 
- purity, perhaps? No, thank you: if we are to be certi- 
ed pure, you shall be so certified too: wholesome 
husbands are as important to us as wholesome wives 
are to you.” We all remember the frantic fury of the 
men, their savage denunciations of Madame Sarah 
Grand, and the instant and huge success of her book. 
There was only one possible defence against it; and 
, that was to boldly deny that there was anything un- 
wholesome in the incontinences of men—nay, to appeal 
to the popular instinct in defence of the virility, the 
_ good-heartedness, and the lovable humanity of Tom 
Tones. Alas for male hypocrisy! No sooner has the 
expected popular response come than another New 
Woman promptly assumes that what is lovable in Tom 
Jones is lovable in Sophia Western also, and presents 
us with an ultra-sympathetic Enchantress heroine who 
is an arrant libertine. The dilemma isapretty one. For my 
part, lam aman; and Madame Grand’s solution fills 
' me with dismay. What! should like, of course, would 
be the maintenance of two distinct classes of women, 
the one polyandrous and disreputable and the other mo- 
nogamous and reputable. I could then have my fill of 
polygamy among the polyandrous ones with the certainty 
that I could hand them over to the police if they 
annoyed me after I had become tired of them, at which 
date I could marry one of the monogamous ones and 
live happily ever afterwards. But if a woman were to 
say such a thing as this about men I should be shocked ; 
and of late years it has begun to dawn on me that 
perhaps when men say it (or worse still, act on it with- 
out confessing to it) women may be disgusted. Now 
it is a very serious thing for Man to be an object of 
disgust to Woman, on whom from his cradle to his 
grave he is as dependent as a child on its nurse. I 
would cheerfully accept the unpopularity of Guy Fawkes 
if the only alternative were to be generally suspected 
women of nasty ideas about them: conse- 
quently [ am forced to reconsider my position. If I 
‘must choose between accepting for asceticism 
. which I have hitherto light-heartedly demanded from 
all respectable women, and extending my full respect 
and tolerance to women who live as freely as ‘‘ Nelson's 
_ Enchantress,” why then—but space presses, and this is 
. not dramatic criticism. To business ! 
It is a pity that the Nelson of the play is a mere wax- 
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work Nelson. The real man would have been an 
extraordinarily interesting hero. Nelson was no nice, 
cultured gentleman. He started sailoring and living 
on a scorbutic diet of ‘‘ salt horse” at twelve; was 
senior officer of an expedition and captain of a 44-gun 
ship when he was twenty-two; and was admiral in 
command of a fleet in one of the greatest naval engage- 
ments of modern times when he was forty. Could any 
character actor hit off the amphibiousness of such a 
person, and yet present to us also the inveterately 
theatrical hero who ordered his engagements like an 
actor-manager, made his signals to the whole British 
public, and wrote prayers for publication in the style of 
‘‘ The Sign of the Cross” instead of offering them up 
to the god of battles. With consummate professional 
skill founded on an apprenticeship that began in his 
childhood, having officers to match and hardy and able 
crews, and fighting against comparative amateurs at 
a time when the average French physique had been 
driven far below the average English one by the age 
of starvation that led to the burning of the chateaux 
and the Revolution, he solemnly devoted himself to 
destruction in every engagement as if he were leading a 
forlorn hope, and won not only on the odds, but on 
the boldest presumption on the odds. When he was 
victorious, he insisted on the fullest measure of glory, 
and would bear malice if the paltriest detail of his 
honours—the Mansion House dinner, for example— 
were omitted. When he was beaten, which usually 
happened promptly enough when he made a shore 
attack, he denied it and raged like a schoolboy, vowing 
what he would do to his adversary the next time he 
caught him. He always played even his most heroic 
antagonists off the stage. At the battle of the Nile, 
Brueys, the French admiral, hopelessly outmanceuvred 
and outfought, refused to strike his colours and fought 
until the sea swallowed him and his defeat. Nothing 
could be more heroic. Nelson, on the other hand, was 
knocked silly, and remained more or less so for about 
three years, disobeying orders and luxuriating with 
Lady Hamilton, to the scandal of all Europe. And yet 
who in England ever mentions the brave Brueys or that 
nasty knock on the head? As to Nelson’s private 
conduct, he, sailor-like, married a widow on a foreign 
station ; pensioned her off handsomely when she ob- 
jected to his putting another woman in her place ; and 
finally set up a ménage & frois with Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton, the two men being deeply attached to 
one another and to the lady, and the lady polyandrously 
attached to both of them. The only child of this 
‘* group marriage” was Nelson’s, and not the lawful 
husband’s. Pray what would you say, pious reader, if 
this were the story of the hero of an Ibsen play instead 
of the perfectly well known, and carefully never told, 
story of England’s pet hero ? 

‘*Risden Home,” I regret to say, does not rise to 
the occasion. Though she deals with Lady Hamilton 
like a New Woman, she deals with Nelson like a Married 
one, taking good care that he shall not set a bad ex- | 
ample to husbands. She first gives us a momentary 
glimpse of Captain Horatio Nelson as an interesting 
and elegant young man, who could not possibly have 
ever suffered from scurvy. She introduces him again 
as Admiral Nelson immediately after the battle of the 
Nile, with two eyes and an undamaged scalp. Lady 
Hamilton does not make a scene by crying ‘‘O my 
God!” and fainting on his breast. On the contrary, 
in a recklessly unhistorical conversation, they both 
confess their love and part for ever, to the entire’satis- 
faction of the moral instincts of the British public. 
Everything having thus been done in proper form, 
Nelson is made Duke of Bronté for the Nile victory 
instead of for hanging Carracciolo; the remainder of 
Sir William Hamilton’s lifetime is tactfully passed 
over; the existence of Lady Nelson ‘and little Horatia 
is politely ignored; and Nelson is not reintroduced 
until his brief stay at Merton on the eve of Trafalgar. 
The fact that he has only just returned from spending 
two years very contentedly on board ship away from 
his Enchantress is not insisted on. He recites his 
Wilson-Barrettian prayer ; parts from the heartbroken 
Emma ; and is presently seen by her in a vision, dying 
in the cockpit of the ‘‘ Victory,” and—considerate to 
the last of the interests of morality in the theatre—dis- 
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creetly omitting his recommendation of his illegitimate 
daughter to his country’s care. - 

Need I add, as to Emma herself, that we are spared 
all evidence of the fact that Greville only allowed her 
£20 a year to dress on and pay her personal expenses ; 
of her change from a sylph to a Fat Lady before the 
Nile episode ; and of the incorrigible cabotinage which 
inspired her first meeting with Nelson, her poses 
plastiques, and her habit, after Nelson’s death, of 
going to concerts and fainting publicly whenever Braham 
was announced to sing ‘Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay.” 
In short, the Emma of the play is an altogether 
imaginary person historically, but a real person hu- 
manly; whereas the Nelson, equally remote from 
history, is a pure heroic convention. It still remains 
true that the British public is incapable of admiring a 
real great man, and insists on having in his place the 
foolish image they suppose a great man to be. 

Under such restrictions no author can be genuinely 
dramatic. ‘‘ Risden Home” has had no chance except 
in the Greville episode of the first act; and this is of 

uite extraordinary merit as plays go nowadays. 

reville is drawn as only a woman could draw him. 
Although the character sketches certainly lack the 
vividness, and the dialogue lacks the force and the 
independence of literary forms and conventions which 
a more practised hand could have given them, yet 
they are several knots ahead of average contemporary 
dramatic fiction. The literary power displayed is, after 
Mr. Wilson Barrett and Miss Corelli, positively 
classical ; and the author has plenty of scenic instinct. 
‘We have probably not heard the last of ‘‘ Risden Home.” 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell, in a wig so carefully modelled 
‘on that head of hair which is one of Miss Elizabeth 
Robins’s most notable graces that for a moment I could 
hardly decide whether [| was looking at Miss Robins 
made up like Mrs. Campbell or Mrs. Campbell made up 
like Miss Robins, is a charming Lady Hamilton. She 
‘even acts occasionally, and that by no means badly. 
In the first scene, her delivery of the long speech to 
Greville—an excellently written speech for stage use— 
is delivered as a schoolgirl repeats her catechism : 
its happy indifference of manner and glib utterance 
almost unhinged my reason. But in the scene of the 
breach with Greville she played excellently ; and the 
rest of her part, though often underdone, was not ill 
done—sometimes very much the reverse—and always 
gracefully and happily done. Mr. Forbes Robertson, 
as the waxwork Nelson, has no difficulty in producing 
‘the necessary effect, and giving it more interest than it 
has any right to expect. Mr. Nutcombe Gould plays 
Sir William Hamilton ; Mr. Ben Greet, Romney ; and 
Mr. Sydney Brough, Sir John Trevor. The mounting 
is all that can be desired, except that the studies in 
Romney’s studio are absurdly made to resemble the 

- well-known portraits of the real Lady Hamilton instead 
of Mrs. Campbell. 

‘* My Friend the Prince,” at the Garrick, is a farce in 
three acts—just two acts toolong for afarce. The utter 
levity with which Mr. McCarthy wastes his talent is un- 
pardonable : that handsome princess might easily have 
made a play of ‘‘ My Friend the Prince” if the author 
had been in the least in earnest. Mr. Welch makes a 
poor part funny by the most abandoned clowning; Mr. 
Kaye, in spite of his mannerism, makes a genuine cha- 
racter of the parvenu ; Miss Juliet Nesville is perfect as 
Gilberte ; and Mr. Aubrey Boucicault, though he forgets 
sometimes that the grimacing style for which we readily 
enough forgive an older actor like Mr. Blakeley is out 
of the question for the rising generation of comedians, 
is sufficiently ludicrous as Pink Jannaway. For the 
rest, the ladies might be worse; and the gentlemen 
might be better. 

I wish, for Miss Hughes’s sake, I could confidently 
predict a long run for ‘‘Sweet Nancy” at the Court. 
When ‘‘Nancy” was published I was one of Miss 
Rhoda Broughton’s admirers; for she was the first 
novelist who went straight to life for her pictures, taken 
from the children’s point of view, of the household life 
of the genteel, impecunious, modern middle-class family, 
held together only by economic pressure, the family habit, 
and the common struggle to keep up appearances and 


conform to conventions. Such children (I was one my- 
social 


self) knew the nobler human relations and wider 
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duties by name only as appetizing subjects of derision. 
Miss Broughton distilled the. irreverent fun of this into 
fiction with great humour; but when she wanted to be 
serious, she had no idea of the tragic scope of her theme, 
and had to fall back on romance and idealism, with its 
lumps in the throat, self-pity, separations, misunder- 
standings, griefs, deaths, and so on. At least it was 
so in the ‘“‘ Nancy” days: since then I have read no 
novels of Miss Broughton’s, and hardly half a dozen 
of any one else’s. 

In the play which Mr. Robert Buchanan has extracted 
from ‘‘ Nancy,” the merriment of the nursery scenes is. 
effectively reproduced—a job well inside Mr. Buchanan’s 
powers—but the false sentiment does not stand the 
Strain of the stage so well. However much quadri- 
genarian critics may relish the successful courtship of 
Sir Roger Tempest, aged forty-seven, with Nancy, 
aged eighteen, it is impossible for any considerate 
person to forget that Sir Roger is taking a revoltin 
advantage of the girl’s utter inability to realize what it 
will be like, at thirty-nine, to have a husband of sixty- 
eight. The marriage is half a purchase and half a 
seduction; and nothing can make the sentiment of a 
play founded on a sympathetic view of such a marriage 
quite wholesome. The fun supplied by the children 
operates as an antidote during the first two acts; but 
in the third their subsidence leaves the conclusion 
obvious, flimsy and mushy. 

‘Sweet Nancy” is well cast and played up to a 
certain point. Miss Hughes is as pretty, lively, clever 
and amusing as she can be; Mr. Maurice just suits Sir 
Roger; Miss Cowen and Miss Faber as the mother 
and daughter are excellent—indeed Miss Faber is 
almost painfully good as Barbara; and the children, 
impersonated by Messrs. Martin Harvey, Hubert 
Short, Trebel, and the irrepressible Miss Beatrice 
Ferrar, are immense. But Miss Hughes, too true a 
comedian to be able to give any plausibility to false 
pathos, betrays weak spots in the play which a 
worse actress would cover up; and the part of Mrs. 
Huntly, small in bulk, but of great dramatic im- 
portance, is underrated by Miss Helen Ferrers, who 
plays it confidently and offhandedly in a style which 
makes it impossible to sympathize with Nancy’s 
jealousy, or to understand the disadvantage at which 
she feels placed by the experience and faultless finish 
of Zephine as drawn by Miss Broughton. However, a 
good deal of ‘‘Sweet Nancy” is highly diverting ; 
Miss Hughes’s personal success is unquestionable ; and 
the little play by Mrs. Oscar Beringer, called ‘‘ A Bit 
of Old Chelsea,” must be well worth seeing if it is all as 
good as the last five minutes of it. I arrived too late 
to be able to answer for the earlier passages. 

Next week, at the Court Theatre, Miss Robins takes 
the second step in the enterprise inaugurated by ‘‘ Little 


Eyolf” with five matinées of Echegaray’s ‘‘ Mariana.” 
G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


NOE all the political fuss, the 
‘Bank of England goes on its even way, and there 
is no change in the Discount rate. The ratio of Reserve 
to Liabilities has increased from 534 to 53} per cent., 
and the position of the Bank is stronger allround. Call 
money continues available at easy rates, discounts are 
also well under the Bank rate, and the Bank Return 
shows no reflection of the Stock Exchange disguietude. 


It is very easy to sum up the week on the Stock 
Exchange. Wherever one goes, or whatever one asks 
about, the only information one gets is that such and 
such a stock or class of stocks has been depressed 
on account of the Cretan question. There have been 
recoveries from the extreme depression. That is because 
the Great Powers occupied various towns on the sea- 
board of the island. - Other stocks have not recovered. 
That is because it is feared that this joint action will not 
solve the problem and that further trouble is ahead. 
Some have not moved to any great extent in either 
direction. That is because the troubles in Crete restrain 
both speculators and investors from increasing their 


speculative commitments. A few. stocks have gone up 


in price. That is because they are regarded as exempt 


| 
| 
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from the influences of the Cretan troubles, and therefore 
money has been put into them. Intrinsic merits have 

layed a very small part in regulating the Stock 
Ruthanee fluctuations of the week. On this account 
the Stock Exchange has been inactive and hesitating ; 
but there have been considerable bear sales, and if 

litical tranquillity is shortly restored the bears will 
oe a bad time. Directly or indirectly every market 
has been under the malign influence of this Eastern 

uestion ; so we need make no apology for its appear | 
ing in almost every connexion. 


The fall in Consols is a notable feature ; but we do 
not put it down to any causes which can be regarded 
as involving more than the recognized principle that a 
bear sale of British Consols is looked upon as a sort of 
insurance premium against the risk of war. It is a 
traditional practice to sell Consols as a “‘ hedge” against 
purchases of other stocks which would be injuriously 
affected by any outbreak of war. Our Continental 
friends have been the chief sellers, and they committed 
themselves largely at the beginning of the week when 
the price fell 1} on the day. Of course, it is impossible 
to ascertain the amount of the sales on that day ; but 
it is computed by experts in the Stock Exchange at 
something between one and two millions sterling. 


It goes without saying in view of the Cretan affair 
that International stocks have suffered pretty severely 
in price ; but that has little or no direct bearing on the 
British stock markets. There is no great account open 
here in such stocks ; and practically all that has to be 

- done is to alter the official quotations. But even such 
nominal alterations are rightly regarded as a reflex of 
Continental opinion, and are therefore closely watched, 
and have their effect on other securities. Paris had 
been selling on a large scale; but at the time of writing 
the feeling there appears to be distinctly better and 
the tone of the International market is rather better. 


Almost all the Paris favourites have been suffering 
rather severeiy—amongst them De Beers, which went 
as low as 27%, but have since rallied to about 28. 
But in spite of all the unloading, copper shares have 

‘kept wonderfully firm. Rio Tintos fell away in 
sympathy with the price of the metal, but rallied again 
to some extent, though still showing signs of the 
influence of the politico-financial scare. At one time 
they were as low as 25}; then they rose to 27%, and 
closed on Thursday at 27}. 


There is nothing important to report in the Kaffir 
Market. Mining shares generally have been compara- 
_ tively unaffected by the political disturbances ; but people 
are naturally averse from entering on venturesome 
purchases while the situation is so uncertain ; and the 
ruling influence in the South African Market at the 
moment is the course of the proceedings before the 
Parliamentary Committee investigating the genesis of 
the Jameson raid and the extent of Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s 
responsibility therefor. Prices went up and down in 
what Stock Exchange men call a ‘‘ wobbly” way, by 
which they mean to convey that there is no definite 
‘tendency visible, and that the market is regulated by 
‘the incidents, or fancies, or accidents of the moment. 
Meantime Chartered shares are sliding down, and at 
the close: of business on Thursday there were seller 
-at 


Sir James Sivewright was able to announce a 
dividend of £8 19s. 7d. per cent. on the Cape Railways 
for 1896, and now that a contract has been signed with 
the Chartered Company for the extension of the Great 
Trunk line from Mafeking to Buluwayo, there seems 
every reason to hope that these dividends will increase 
in the future. It is true that the Beira line will compete 

with the Great Trunk over a shorter route, but it is fair 
to assume that when an astute and: able Scotchman of 
‘the calibre of Sir James Sivewright is jubilant over his 
“contract with the Chartered Company, he has fully 
‘discounted the possible dangers which may accrue from 

the existence of a rival line. In this.case, those ‘who 


“ery'loudest ‘‘ Beware of Beira ” only express the wish 
“father to their thought: But it is decidedly weak on 
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their part to say, in the same breath, that there is no 
gold in Charterland, and that the Beira railway will 
carry all the.gold of Charterland. It is certain that the 
Cape railways are now paying g per cent., without the 
Great Trunk extension, and that the contract with the 
Chartered Company can only add to their revenue. 


Westralia is going to be endowed with a Chamber or 
Mines. The President is to be Sir William C. F. Robin- — 
son, late Governor of Western Australia, the Vice- 
Presidents being the Earl of Donoughmore, the Earl of 
Kintore, Lord Arthur Butler and Lord Castletown. 
The Committee includes Mr. Faithfull Begg, M.P., Mr. 
Allen Stoneham, and many other members of reputation 
and influence. It is intended that the Chamber shall 
collect and hold available for reference by subscribers 
such facts and figures as are likely to be of use to those 
interested in Westralian mining ventures. We notice 
also the registration of a Company called ‘‘ The London 
Chamber of Rhodesia, Limited.” The title is quaint. 
Its objects are, apparently, to be similar to those of the 
Western Australian Chamber of Mines. 


About the Westralian Market there is little to say. 
For the present it is quite neglected. The demand 
from the Colony has paused, and some fresh develop- 
ment is anxiously looked for. In that market the 
dealers do not even claim the satisfaction of throwin 
responsibility on Crete. 


Peruvian Corporation stocks, after a somewhat 
severe relapse, seem to be once more on the up-grade. 
The ostensible reason put forward is that hardy peren- 
nial, the prospect of an agreement being arrived at 
between the Corporation and certain French financiers 
for a loan. It may be so; but the conditions are 
scarcely opportune for the completion of such a trans- 
action. Might we suggest as an alternative that 
Peruvians have been oversold and that repurchases b 
bears are the real cause of the recovery ? ’ 


The Honourable T. A. Brassey seems to have un- 
bounded faith in the Governments of some of the 
Australasian Colonies. In the course of a lecture 
delivered to the Royal Colonial Institute this week, he 
expressed himself as follows: ‘I think the Govern- 
ments of the various Australian Colonies, more espe- 
cially those of New South Wales and Victoria, are 
deserving of the very greatest credit for the heroic 
efforts they have made to produce an equilibrium 
between the revenue (which has suffered so much from 
depression) and expenditure.” We do not quite see 
where the heroism comes in. The Australasian Colonies 
have distinguished themselves by extravagant absorp- 
tion and expenditure of British capital ; and their 
present frame of mind regarding the necessity of re- 
trenchment is rather attributable to the stoppage of 
British supplies than to a disinclination to spend othe 
people’s’money. 


.. Apropos of the serious quarrel which arose some little 
time ago between the London & North-Western Rail- 
way Company and its employés, some interesting in- 
formation was given by the Chairman at the meeting 
of shareholders on Thursday. The Company has about 
20,000 wage-earners who are clothed at its expense; 
and it is certainly a point in the Company’s favour that, 
while during the past two years they had some 3,200 
vacancies, there had been no less than 53,000 applica- 
tions for places. Matters of this kind account for m 

of the decline in Home Railway stocks. As soon as 
the shareholders begin to get an improved return on, 
their money, their employés seek Ao annex it, notwith- 
standing'the fact that there are so many thousands of 
men willing to do the work at the ruling prices. This 
is‘no mere academic question. Railway expenditure is 
now regulated, not by the amount at which workmen 
are willing to do'the work, but by what those at present 
employed demand—or are instructed by their Union to 
demand. Is it any wonder, therefore, that the Boards 
of Directors make ‘extensive outlays on revenue account 
in preference to: increasing dividend distributions, :and 
thus courting further exactions from their employés:?: 
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‘Ifit were not for the continued rise in the Buenos 
Ayres gold premium, Argentines, which are com- 
paratively free from the sinister influences of European 
and Eastern complications, would probably have at- 
tracted investors ; but seeing that the premium which 
was 180 a few weeks ago is now 213, purchasers are 
holding off. Brazilian bonds also are rather in dis- 
repute owing to the sales from Paris, where they were 
a favourite speculation while political affairs were 
tranquil. The tone in Mexican Government stocks has 
been rather weak; but here, asin other departments, 
the cause must be sought in politics, which induced 
sales from Berlin. 


We have before referred to the favourable outlook at 
the moment for Costa Rica Railway shares. They are 
not the sort of thing we should recommend any to buy 
as an investment; but their prospects are being dis- 
counted by people who know, and the traffic returns, 
which show an increase of about 30 per cent. up to 
date as compared with those from the beginning of 
1896, are encouraging. It is hoped that during the 
current year the shares will get a fair dividend, and 
the £5 shares at 2} look a reasonable speculative 
purchase. It will be remembered that the Second Deben- 
tures got their full interest last time. 


Among shares which are comparatively unknown to 
the public and may be recommended at the present 
time as a speculative investment are Harvey Steel. 
They have a limited market, but yield a good income. 
They are £10 shares, and stand to-day at about 30 ex- 
dividend of 16s. a share, which is paid quarterly in 
February, May, August and November. Thus the total 
dividend amounts to 64s. per annum on each share of 
410, which is equivalent to over 10 per cent. on the 
present price of 30. The shares were quoted at one 
time as high as 38. Witha freer market they should 
prove profitable. 


Among other steps for strengthening her navy, Japan 
is said to purpose creating a volunteer fleet. the pro- 
ject, as translated by the ‘ Japan Mail” from the ver- 
nacular press, is to build two cruisers of 6,000 tons, six 
of 3,000, and fourteen strong iron steamers. In times 
of peace the ships would be employed as carriers on 
American, Australian, Chinese, Corean, and Formosan 
lines ; and in case of war they would don war apparel. 
It is proposed to build them by means of a company 
with a capital of $20,000,000, or nearly £ 1,000,000. 
‘There is no saying to what Japanese patriotism may not 
be equal ; but the general impression is that the forma- 
tion of public companies has gone nearly as far as the 
national resources will allow. One might doubt, too, 
whether the intrusion of another fleet on lines which the 
Nippon Yuen Kaisha has just undertaken to develop 
might not prove de ¢rop. Still, Japanese shipowners 
work on a silver basis, and they may with that advan- 
tage think they can snatch a living out of the hands of 


foreign ships. 


Spirit in a youngster is a quality that calls for admira- 
. tion. Therefore one may admire Japan for its deter- 
mination to be prepared for all comers in the Eastern 
seas. But this same quality, especially when it has 
been proved against the person of a hulking bully, as 
in the case in point, induces conceit, which is a dan- 
gerous possession to a very young and very poor 
nation. Japan has come to imagine itself a Great 
Power, and in order to live up to this ideal is s 
enormous sums of money which it cannot afford on 
army and navy extensions and other such costly 
luxuries. Its total revenue this year is to be 239,750,582 
yen or dollars, and its expenditure 239,674,459 yen, as 
compared with less than 138,000,000 and 150,600,000 
yen respectively last year, and 113,769, 380and 84,581,871 
yen respectively in 1893, when Japan imagined itself to 
be of little account. The ordinary revenue has increased 
from 85,883,000 yen four years ago to 121,410,145 yen 
this year, and the extraordinary from 27,886,300 yen to 
118,340,337 yen; while the ordinary expenditure has 
gone up from 64,545,598 yen to 112,320,280 yen, and 
the extraordinary expenditure from 20,936,272 yen to 
127,344,178 yen. Of course all the individual, items 
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show an increase ; but perhaps the most notable feature 
of the revenue side of the ledger~is the sum of. 
59,280,600 yen to be derived from public loans. i 
It looks as though Japan does not quite realize the, 
consequences of all this increase of expenditure. It is. 
very well to make preparations for war, but it must be 
borne in mind that these preparations mean increased 
taxation all round. The ordinary expenses of the 
service departments must grow year by year as the 
grew in 1896 as compared with 1895. The better haif 
of the indemnity is going to ps more ships and 
more soldiers, both of them costly. When the scheme’ 
has been completed at the end of seven years from its’ 
inauguration, there will naturally be still more taxation 
to maintain it. The public debt is also growing, and 
this year nearly 60,000,000 yen is to be added to it. The 
land is already taxed heavily—to the extent of 40 per 
cent. of the whole ordinary revenue; and the additional 
16,280,000 yen in this year’s account will make a differ- 
ence to the poor agriculturist as well as to the dweller 
in towns. The country is richer than it was five years” 
ago, undoubtedly; but relatively to this enormous 
demand upon it, it is miserably poor. The wonderful 
commercial activity of which we heard recently has 
been very largely speculative, and the inevitable depres- 
sion has come along already. There was a balance 
of imports over exports last year of 45,000,000 yen. 
And this is the country which proposes to keep itself 
out of debt by borrowing ! i. 


It was not expected, of course, that the war with 
China would have a sobering effect on the minds of our 
friends the Japanese. But the degree of delirium 
brought about by their very creditable achievements 
in that war threatens to injure them at home and’ 
abroad. If they go on much longer as they have gone 
on hitherto they must inevitably come a cropper. 
Their exports have fallen away and their imports last 
year went up in a most amazing manner. Just now 
they are in a state approaching collapse. They have 
been purchasing wildly of all commodities up to 5,000- 
ton steamers, and have been inaugurating money- 
making schemes of the most hare-brained character, 
seemingly without any regard for the prospects of 
profit. In all things imitators, ‘they have put their 
money into banks, railways and ships; and having 
whipped the Chinese in one way, they naturally fancy 
they can whip Europe in another. At the end of 1894 
they possessed 727 banks. In June last they had. 
1,027. They had formed railway companies and con- 
structed railway lines everywhere in the land, and some_ 
genius has recently been advocating a line, to be built 
with Japanese capital, from Shanghai to Paris. As for 
ships, has not the Nippon Yuen Kaisha instituted. 
regular sailings to England, India, Australia and the 
Pacific slope of America? To be sure this Company 
pays—for the half-year ending 30 September last its 
dividend was at the rate of 12 per cent. But we note 
that the report speaks dolefully about the prospects of 
the new lines; and we should like to know how the 
concern would stand were it not for the handsome sub- 
sidies it receives from the Government. Also, what 
the Japanese taxpayer would have to say about it all 
if he but possessed the priceless gift of free speech. 


During the present winter, our supplies of salmon — 
have been augmented by further consignments of frozen 
fish from the Pacific slope of British America. It may 
be remembered that an experimental shipment was 
made about twelve months ago, and that, though the 
prices obtained were not altogether satisfactory, they 
were yet sufficiently good to enable a small profit to be 
made. The men in Vancouver argue that, in view of 
the poor supply and the high prices of winter salmon in 
England, their consignments ought to be welcomed— 
that frozen fish at sixpence or ninepence per pound 
ought to be appreciated in many British households 
which cannot afford to pay the prices ruling for Rhenish, 
Dutch, and French salmon. _ Frozen mutton is a com- 
modity which would be missed here were there to be a 
sudden cessation of receipts. There seems to us to be 
no adequate reason why frozen salmon should not be 
received regularly. It comes in excellent condition, and. ° 
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is distinctly palatable ; and if it really does pay to send 
these fish to our shores and to retail it profitably at 


sixpence or a little more per pound, then the people of 


Great Britain are to be congratulated upon the acquisi- 
tion of a new and regular food supply of a very high 
class at what must be regarded as an absurdly low 

rice. At the same time, it is not likely that the demand 
for fresh British salmon, when it shall be in season, will 
be in the least degree curtailed. 


One of the most unequivocal proofs of the awaken- 
ing of the Far East is found in the rapidity with which 
' railway enterprises are being projected and carried out. 
China, hitherto the possessor of only one railway, less 
than one hundred miles in length, has at least half a 
dozen schemes on hand, one of them exceedingly 
ambitious, and all of them financed with native money, 
which may be regarded as a guarantee of good faith, 
as it were. A considerable part of the recent speculative 
activity in Japan has had railway construction for its 
aim. Most of the Japanese money put into ventures of 
this kind has been kept entirely in the country, which 
has now close upon 2,600 miles of track in use, as 
compared with 422 miles in 1886, But there are two 
conspicuous exceptions to this rule. A charter has just 
been granted for a line in Formosa—of course, to a 
syndicate of Japs, who will probably have to whistle 
for dividends, in spite of the fact that the island now 
belongs to their Government. Another company of 
Japanese capitalists has been striving hard to secure a 
concession for a railway from Fusan to Seoul in Corea; 
and, if our advices are true, has at last succeeded. 
Another concession for a line between Seoul and the 
port of Gensan was granted to an American syndicate 
some weeks ago. These schemes, it will be under- 
stood, have been fully sanctioned. A few score more 
are in process of hatching ; but these may suffice. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 


As a matter of sentiment it is doubtless very nice to 
be able to assist the ‘‘ distressed country” across St. 
George’s Channel in the development of her industries. 
But when a prospectus such as that of the West of 
Ireland Distillery Company is presented to the public 
we are forced to look at the question from a more prac- 
tical standpoint. This Company has been formed for 
the purpose of acquiring ‘‘ the well-known ” Banagher 
Distillery situated in King’s County, Ireland, which has 
been celebrated, according to the prospectus, for the 
manufacture of the renowned brand of ‘‘ Banagher Pot 
‘Still Whiskey,” together with all buildings, plant, &c. 
Doubtless this Banagher Pot Still Whiskey is a very 
powerful spirit, and probably has been operating with 
great effect in King’s County. Yet we are obliged to 
confess to this being the first time that its name has 
come under our notice. ‘‘Samples of the whiskey of 
different years’ distillations,” we are informed by the 
prospectus, ‘‘can be seen at any of the Company’s 
Offices.” This is the first time we have heard of whiskey 
being sampled by looking at it, and we hardly think 
there will be much run upon the Company’s office for 
testing it under such conditions.. The capital of the 
Company is £100,000, and the present issues consist 
of 8,000 Cumulative Seven per cent. Preference Shares 
of £5 each, 12,000 Ordinary Shares of £5 each, and 
450,000 Five per cent. First Mortgage Debenture 
Stock. There is not in the prospectus a stipulation that 
‘no Irish need’ apply.” Perhaps it was unnecessary. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW PICKWICK. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
7 Lanspown Crescent, Batu, 6 Febd., 1897. 


IR,—In the review entitled ‘‘ The New Pickwick ” 
which appears in your issue of to-day, exception is 
taken to Mr. Andrew Lang’s strictures on the descrip- 
tion of a cricket-match given by Dickens in the “ Pick- 
wick Papers.” Ihave no quarrel with the reviewer’s 
statement that a hypercritical tone is out of place in 
dealing with what he describes, very aptly and very 
justly, as a ‘‘joyous and irresponsible work”; but it 
would, I think, have been better had he confined him- 


self to that general proposition without going on to 
challenge a particular observation—namely, ‘‘ it is a 
mystery why Podder ‘ missed the bad balls, blocked the 
doubtful ones, took the good ones and sent them fly- 
ing, &c.’” 

The reviewer assures us that nothing could be plainer ;. 
but his subsequent remarks show that he has overlooked 
the fact that epithets regarding bowling are always 
applied from the bowler’s point of view. He tells us. 
that Podder ‘‘ ‘missed ’—that is, did not strike—the 
balls of which nothing could be made, blocked the dan- 
gerous ones, and hit the good ones all over the field.” 
Bad balls, then, are those of which the batsman can. 
make nothing, while good ones, on the contrary, are 
those which he can hit ‘‘ all over the field”! 

To reduce this argument to yet simpler terms of ab- 
surdity, it is only necessary to point out one of the 
conclusions to which it legitimately leads—namely, that 
a good bowler is he who delivers ‘‘ bad” balls, and vice 
versa. ‘‘ We suppose,” continues the reviewer, ‘‘ that 


Mr. Lang, as an outdoor man, knows something of - 


cricket ; but in his criticisms of Dickens he conceals his. 
knowledge with some care.” One is tempted to reply 
that the reviewer has been at equal pains to display the 
opposite quality.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Hector Durr. 

[After all, what a homage it is to “‘ Pickwick ” to find 
a careless statement of this kind gravely challenged and 
canvassed! Mr. Duff's objection is pedantic—‘* Can- 
not our mole-eyed contemporary ”—we borrow from 
Mr. Potts Leader—see that neither we nor Boz 
spoke by the card? Surely because ‘‘ good” and 
‘*bad” may be used in a strict technical sense by the 
players, the spectator and the crowd at large may use 
them in any sense they please. And the batsman, sup- 
pose he sends a technically ‘“‘ bad” ball flying over the 
field, gaining two or three runs, would he not venture: 
to call it a ‘“‘good” ball for him? Besides, who— 
excepting Mr. Duff—can tell whether in those remote 
Pickwickian days ‘‘epithets regarding bowling ” were 
‘applied from the bowler’s point of view”? How this 
fresh piece of ‘‘literalness ” again savours of Cale-- 
donia !—Tue REVIEWER. | 


THE LONDON B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


S1r,—I am very glad to learn from Professor Silvanus 
Thompson that I and others have been misinformed 
with regard to the drawing up of the courses in History 
and Literature at the London University, and to be 
assured that the syllabuses in those subjects will not be- 
the work ‘‘of three obscure and irresponsible indi- 
viduals,” but will represent the united wisdom of the 
Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Joshua Fitch, Dr. 
Leaf, Mr. Milman, Mr. Anstie, Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, 
Mr. Busk, Professor Herford, Professor Hales, Mr.. 
Henry Bradley, Professor Paton Ker, Mr. Gollancz, 
Dr. Sweet, Professor Napier, Professor York-Powell, 
Professor Spiers, M. Boielle, Dr. Schueddekopf, Dr. 
Breuil, and Mr. Paget Toynbee.” But for the credit of 
the London University I am not at all sorry to have. 
given opportunity for the public and official contradic- 
tion of that which would certainly have been ‘‘a 
scandal” had there been substantial grounds for the 
report which gave rise to my communication. I only 
hope that such members as Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, the 
Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Anstie, &c., 
will have as much weight practically as they represent 
officially.—Your obedient servant, A Lonpon M.A. 


MR. ANDREW LANG. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
5 February, 1897. 
Sir,—Mr. Andrew Lang has written an article on 
Victorian Literature in this month’s ‘‘Good Words.’” 
He begins thus: ‘‘ Her Majesty's reign, already longer 
than that of any anointed monarch of England. . . .” 
To this he adds a foot-note : ‘‘ The longest reign (may 
it soon yield its pride of place) is that of an uncrowned 
king, James III.” 
Is not this as false as it is silly?--I am, Sir, your 
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REVIEWS. 


-THE STORY OF THE FRAM. 


Fridtjof Nansen’s ‘‘ Farthest North,” being the Record 
of a Voyage of Exploration of the ship Fram, 
1893-96, and of a Fifteen Months’ Sleigh Journey 
by Dr. Nansen and Lieutenant Johansen, with an 
Appendix by Otto Sverdrup, Captain of the 
Fram. Portrait, Illustrations, Maps. 2 vols. 
Westminster : Archibald Constable & Co. 1897. 


R. NANSEN has, wisely no doubt, made no 
attempt in these volumes to give an exhaustive 
account of the scientific results obtained during the 
three years’ drift of the Fram across the Polar basin. 
Indeed it will take probably a couple of years of con- 
tinuous labour before the experts, to whom the various 
observations collected by the expedition have been 
entrusted, have worked them out sufficiently to establish 
with any precision to what extent they confirm, dis- 
prove, or modify pre-existing theories relating to the 
physical constitution of our globe. But even in this 
popular account of his expedition, intended mainly to 
satisfy a legitimate and intelligible curiosity as to the 
incidents of one of the most remarkable enterprises 
ever accomplished in the history of exploration, 
Dr. Nansen cannot, of course, wholly ignore that 
aspect of the journey which constituted for him its 
main attraction. It was not, we may be sure, that he 
might write a book of adventure, or gain the barren 
laurels of having reached a more northerly point on 
the surface of the earth than any other human being 
since human history began, that Dr. Nansen left wife 
and child and braved the perils of the unknown regions 
round the Pole. Before everything else Dr. Nansen 
is a man of science, and it is precisely for this reason 
that the Fram has been able to bring back a richer 
harvest of scientific data than any other expedition that 
has ever entered the Arctic circle. But if we have to 
wait patiently for some considerable time before we 
can estimate the full significance and importance of the 
hydrographic, magnetic, astronomical and meteor- 
ological observations brought back by the Fram, it 
is even now possible to state in very few words the 
main geographical discovery for which we are indebted 
to the expedition. On one point Dr. Nansen and his 
critics—with perhaps one exception, the President of the 
Royal Geographical Society—were in entire agreement. 
Both assumed the existence within the North Polar area of 
a shallow sea, and both are now proved to have been in 
error. With scarcely a single exception Arctic experts of 
the older school assumed the existence of considerable 
land masses, protruding from a shallow sea basin, in the’ 
neighbourhood of the Pole ; and even those who adopted 
Dr. Nansen’s view of a more or less uninterrupted 
stretch of sea north of Franz Josef Land and Spitz- 
bergen, did not go so far as toassume a deep sea area 
in the neighbourhood of the Pole. So little was this 
unexpected discovery anticipated that the sounding 
lines taken by the Fram were much too short to 
reach the bottom, and before the depth of the Polar 
Ocean could be ascertained a new sounding line had to 
be improvised. In Dr. Nansen’s opinion the Pole itself 
lies, in all probability, in this deep sea area; but he 
admits that ‘‘ the extent of this deep sea is a question 
which it is not at present easy to answer.” What we 
do know is that ‘‘ it extends a long way north of Franz 
Josef Land, and eastwards right to the New Siberian 
Islands.” How far north it extends is one of those 
problems still awaiting solution, but Dr. Nansen gives 
his reasons for believing that, for a considerable dis- 
tance to the northwards of the route followed by the 
Fram, there is an area of deep sea, with no land pro- 
truding to affect the movement of the ice. Observations 
as to the temperature and salinity of the water of the 
Polar basin at different depths leave little room for 
doubt that this oceanic depression in the neighbourhood 
of the Pole is continuous with the deep Atlantic basin ; 
but doubtless Dr. Nansen’s discoveries will lead to a 
more careful examination than has yet been made of 
the ocean depths between Spitzbergen and Greenland. 
However, it is only, as we have indicated, incidentally 
that these two handsome volumes touch on the’ main - 
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object of the expedition. They narrate experiences 
rather than record results ; and the test to be applied 
to them is, therefore, that which is applied to every 
book which tells the story of a fresh incursion into the 
unknown. Judged by this test they emerge triumphantly 
from the ordeal. For, aboveall, they possess the supreme 
merit of interest. It is easy to read between the lines 
of Captain Sverdrup’s supplementary narrative, less 
easy but still possible between the lines of Dr. 
Nansen’s story, that the one deadly enemy whom 
the crew of the Fram had to face was the demon 
of monotony. And yet in this record of monoto- 
nous days there is no trace of monotony. This is, indeed, 
the highest tribute that can be paid to Dr. Nansen’s 
literary skill; but the explanation is also no doubt 
in part to be found in the wide range of his intellectual 
and emotional sympathy. In him the scjentist and 
the sportsman are so happily blended that he is able 
to find occupation and enjoyment in the most diverse 
circumstances. The long day of the Arctic summer was 
devoted to examining, under the microscope, the new 
world of animal and plant life which he found to exist 
in almost every fresh-water pool on the ice floes; the 
marvellous Arctic nights, before the sun had quite dis- 
appeared below the horizon, were a source of endless 
enjoyment and reflection ; while in his description of the 
reindeer hunt on the Taimyr | ogee the sportsman 
stands self-revealed. But if Dr. Nansen was thus, by 
nature and disposition, safeguarded against the mono- 
tony of life on board the Fram by the variety of his: 
interests, he had not neglected to take precautions 
against his comrades falling a victim to this most melan- 
choly disorder. Everything connected with the fitting 
out of the Fram had been the subject of the most 
minute and careful forethought. It is impossible 
to read the chapter headed ‘‘ Preparations and Equip- 
ment” without recognizing that, from the design- 
ing and building of the ship to the minutest por- 
tion of the stores she carried, no pains had been 
spared to deserve success. The results of this care 
and foresight were seen when the Fram began her 
long drift through the Arctic ice. Scurvy—that horror 
which haunts every Arctic expedition—never once 
gained a foothold on the Fram during the whole 
three years. The post of the Doctor was a sinecure. 
Every man on board gained flesh; and if the Arctic 
cold and darkness makes the epithet ‘‘ Sybaritic,” 
which Nansen applies to their existence, scarcely 
appropriate in its positive sense, it can certainly be 
employed without impropriety relatively to the experi- 
ences of previous expeditions in these regions. There 
was an abundance of excellent food in great variety, 
cosy cabins, a warm, comfortable and well-ventilated 
saloon shared in common, a regular routine of duty for 
every man, and, above all, an almost inexhaustible 
supply of amusements. Books, musical instruments, 
cards, games of skill and chance, made the leisure 
hours pass with flying feet; and during their first 
Arctic winter, at any rate, the crew of the Fram 
were the merriest party that has ever wintered in those 
desolate parts of the earth. Each succeeding winter, no 
doubt, made the task of keeping up the spirits 
more difficult: but the same wise foresight which 
decreed that a chessboard and a box of dominoes 
were as necessary a part of the equipment of an Arctic 
expedition as were a sextant and a theodolite, encou- 
raged the celebration of endless festivals. Birthdays 
were naturally observed with appropriate festivities ; 
the Norwegian Constitution day, each year as it came 
round, saw a strange procession, headed by the ‘‘ clean” 
Norwegian flag, wending its way to musical accom- 
paniment round and about the imprisoned ship; the 
anniversary of the launching of the Fram, of the 
setting sail of the expedition, of the Fram being 
frozen into the ice, each and all were seized on as a 
means of fighting the dread enemy, monotony. It is, 
indeed, a far from unpleasant picture which is disclosed 
in Dr. Nansen’s sprightly narrative, and in the many 
photographs that illustrate it, though it will be well for 
would-be Arctic explorers who may be fired to emula- 
tion by Dr. Nansen’s story to remember that fifty,’ 
sixty or seventy degrees of frost were commonly ex- 
perienced, while on one occasion—in January of last year 
—over ninety-three degrees of frost were registered. 


200. 
The main outlines of the voyage of the Fram are 
already well known, and need not, therefore, be re- 
capitulated here. But the story, as Dr. Nansen now tells 
it at length, bears the same relation to the story as 
viously told which a living, breathing human being 
ars to a skeleton. Both while on the Fram 
and during his sledge journey with Johansen, Dr. 
Nansen kept a diary, and at times he has drawn largely 
on its pages in compiling his story. The advantage 
of this in lending variety to the narrative is obvious, 
since we are able to follow his varying moods with the 
liveliest interest and sympathy. It would have been 
easy for Dr. Nansen to have represented himself as never 
losing hope—and indeed it would have been strictly 
true had he done so—or he might have simply remained 
silent as to the fluctuations of hope and despair—if 
that be not too strong a word—which possessed him. 
But he has chosen another and a better course, for 
there can be no question that the frank revelation of 
the doubts and fears confided to the pages of his di 
lend an element of human interest.to the story whic 
it would otherwise lack. Even his “ soliloquies,” con- 
ceived at times in a vein somewhat alien to the spirit 
of the average Briton, are interesting revelations of 
the emotional Scandinavian side of one of the most 
actical men who ever wore shoe leather. Nothing 
indeed is more remarkable in the book than the rapid 
transition from the poetic to the practical, and vice 
versa. .An invocation to the cold spirit of the Arctic 
night comes quick upon the heels of details as to the 
building of kayaks, or the menu of the Christmas 
dinner. And the effect is delightfully surprising. 
Nothing in the whole voyage of the Fram has 
been more persistently, or more ignorantly, criticized 
than Nansen’s leaving the ship. There will be no room 
for such criticism in future. The idea seems to have 
occurred to him almost as soon as he found that the 
Fram really was drifting in the direction he had 
redicted. At first he brooded over the project alone. 
Then Sverdrup was taken into his confidence, and 
finally the question was discussed in full conclave by all 
the members of the expedition. There was no dis- 
sentient voice as to the desirability of making the 
attempt. Nansen’s own views are set out in the 
following extract from his diary : ‘‘ The more I think 
of it the more firmly am I persuaded that it is the thing 
todo. For if it be right to set out at 85°, it must be 
no less right to set out at 82° or 83°. In either case we 
should penetrate into more northerly regions than we 
should otherwise reach, and this becomes all the more 
desirable if the Fram herself does not get so far 
North as we had hoped. If we cannot actually reach 
the Pole, why, we must turn back before reaching 
it. The main consideration, as I must constantly 
repeat, is not to reach that exact mathematical 
point, but to explore the unknown parts of the Polar 
Sea, whether these be near to or more remote from the 
Pole. I said this before setting out, and I must keep 
it constantly in mind. Certainly there are many im- 
rtant observations to be made on board during the 
urther drift of the ship, many which I should dearly 
like to carry on myself; but all the more important of 
these will be made equally well here, even though two 
of our number leave the ship; and there can scarcely 
be any doubt that the observations we shall make 
farther north will not many times outweigh in value 
those I could have made during the remainder of the 
time on board. So far, then, it is absolutely desirable 
that we setout.” That Nansen went himself, instead of 
allowing Sverdrup to go, is easily explained. He chose 
the post of greatest danger, and subsequent events 
justified, in an almost miraculous manner, his forecast 
of the future course of the Fram. In some quarters 
it has been alleged that the great mistake of the voyage 
was in leaving the ship when he did—that had he 
waited until the following November, when the 
Fram was only a few miles from the eighty-sixth 
degree, he might have got much nearer to the 
Pole. This criticism is based on an absolute igno- 
rance of the physical conditions of the problem.. 
In November the black darkness of the Arctic 
winter brooded over the ice, and sledge travelling was 
a, sheer impossibility. The sledge journey had to be 
made in early spring or not at all. Had Nansen waited 
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until the spring of 1896 the Fram was then far too 
much to the west to. have made the journey possible. 
The fact is that in this, as in the conduct of the whole 
expedition, he chose the right moment for doing what 
he did. Nothing in the history of the expedition bears 
more eloquent testimony to Nansen’s capacity as a 
leader than the preparations made for his dash pole- 
wards with Johansen. It is true that, as the event 
proved, they had miscalculated the difficulties of the 
return journey over the drift ice to Franz Josef Land ; 
but this miscalculation only makes the completeness of 
the preparations the more apparent. The greater part 
of the second volume is devoted to the story of the 
sledge expedition—certainly, as Sir George Nares has 
borne eloquent testimony, the most brilliant piece of 
sledge-work in the long history of Arctic exploration. 
Dr. Nansen’s own explanation of his success is extremely 
It is that he and his companion were both 
skilled in the use of ski, or Norwegian snow-shoes. A 
few weeks before starting, and while the preparations 
for the journey were in full blast, he records in his diary 
that he had been re-reading the stories of the various 
British Polar expeditions during the Franklin period. 
**T must admit,” he writes, ‘‘that I am filled with 
admiration for these men and the amount of labour they 
expended. The English nation, truly, has cause to be 
proud of them. I remember reading these stories as a 
lad, and all my boyish fancies were strangely thrilled 
with longing for the scenery and the scenes which were 
displayed before me. I am reading them now as a man, 
after having had a little experience myself, and now, 
when my mind is uninfluenced by romance, I bow in 
admiration.” ‘‘ It was not their fault,” he writes again, 
‘* that they were born in a country where the use of 
snow-shoes is unknown, and where snow is scarcely to 
be found throughout the whole winter.” For the details 
of the sledge journey every reader must, of course, go 
himself to Dr. Nansen’s own narrative. To summarize 
them again would be a profitless task, for it is only 
by reading the record, day by day and week by week, of 
the struggle which these two gallant fellows made 
against difficulties that might have appalled the stoutest 
heart that any adequate conception of their journey can 
be gained. The long Arctic winter spent on one of 
the Franz Josef Land group of islands was unquestion- 
ably the most irksome part of the whole expedition, and 
we bow in respectful amazement at the statement, for 
which both parties concerned vouch, that cooped up 
together for months in a narrow pen, amid surround- 
ings of the most trying character, Nansen and Johansen 
did not quarrel once! The start in the following sum- 
mer, the meeting with Jackson, the six weeks spent at 
Cape Flora and the return home on the Windward 
—all these are subjects of which much has been heard, 
but which bear retelling when Dr. Nansen is the 
narrator. Of Captain Sverdrup’s supplementary nar- 
rative we have but scant space to speak. It tells, in 
simple sailor fashion, the story of the Fram from 
the time Nansen quitted her to the day when he stood 
once more on her deck in Tromsé harbour. Its main 
interest lies in the account of the measures adopted to 
free the ship from her icy cradle in the summer of last 
year, and of her navigation through the ice pack 
when this was accomplished. Twenty-eight days were 
spent in battling with the ice before clear water was 
reached, and then all was plain steaming for home. 
The home-coming is always an affecting incident, and 
the shores of Norway have seen few more affecting 
scenes than the reunion of the comrades who had been 
separated for so long and had reached home almost 
simultaneously after such widely different experiences. 
It was a fit ending for a singularly successful expedition, 
and the record of it is an equally fit ending for a 
singularly charming book. P 

It would be easy to say more of Dr. Nansen’s 
journey and the narrative of it. But it must suffice 
that ‘‘ Farthest North” takes its place, unquestioned, 
among the classics of travel. It is profusely and 
judiciously illustrated and the maps are admirable 
examples of cartography, though we may assume that 
as regards ocean depths the chart is provisional only 
in character, and subject to revision when the whole of 
the soundings taken during the drift of the Fram are 
available. as 
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VANBRUGH. 


*‘The Plays of Sir John Vanbrugh.” Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by A. E. H: Swaen. 
Mermaid Series. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1896. 


HIS new volume of a series which has not met 

with a success equal to its merits should prove 
very acceptable to all lovers of our literature who 
desire to possess its dramatic masterpieces un- 
Bowdlerized and at a cheap rate. The present edition, 
coming as it does after the exhaustive volumes pub- 
lished by Mr. W. C. Ward in 1893, adds more perhaps 
to our knowledge of Vanbrugh than was to be expected 
under the circumstances, or, indeed, under any circum- 
stances in an edition of this nature. Following the 
plan of the previous volumes of the series, it contains 
only the chief plays of this author, ‘‘The Relapse,” 
‘“*The Provok’d Wife,” ‘‘ The Confederacy,” and the 
unfinished play called ‘‘ The Journey to London.” 
Prefixed to them is Leigh Hunt’s Essay, which seems a 
little out of date and place; but Mr. Swaen, by his 
annotations on this essay, his Bibliography of Van- 
brugh’s Works, and his ‘‘ short Introduction, containing, 
as succinctly as possible, all that is at present known 
with absolute certainty about the author and his works,” 
has sufficiently excused the reappearance of this essay 


* —a defect, nevertheless, in the plan of the series which 
* the new publishers would have done well to avoid. 


Ever since Pope wrote 
‘* How Van wants grace, who never wanted wit,” 
the critics of this dramatist have never been able to 
dismiss the epigram from their minds. There is truth 
in the line, no doubt ; but, like most epigrams, it gains 
-in point what it loses in breadth and subtlety. A 
perfectly sane and balanced criticism would not attempt 
to characterize the genius of a writer by a single 
antithesis. As the successor to Congreve, Vanbrugh’s 
want of grace is sufficiently obvious ; but it is equally 
plain that his wit is of another kind. As an artist he is 
a far less perfect workman than Congreve, but as a 
man he is of a less superficial and of a more human 
nature. And so, as Mr. Swaen says, ‘‘his comedies 
are more natural than either Congreve’s or Wycher- 
ley’s.” But Vanbrugh, after all, was a master of 
*‘ artificial” comedy; he carries on the tradition of 
Congreve and Wycherley ; his art is of the same kind 
as theirs. And it is just this element of naturalism 
which, coming into his plays, disturbs the artificiality of 
their atmosphere and destroys their illusion. Charles 
Lamb has pointed out that the artistic excuse for this 
kind of art, for the persons and manners portrayed in 
it, consists wholly in the deftness with which the 
artificiality is logically sustained. And how is it sus- 
tained in the comedies of Vanbrugh? Let us take but 
one instance, that of the famous sentiment, ‘‘to be 
capable of loving one is better than to possess a 
thousand ”’—how strangely that profound and human 
= of morality, which might have come out of the 
k of Ecclesiastes, sounds in the unconstrained 
presentation of English manners under King William, 
of which the play of ‘‘ The Provok’d Wife” is made up ! 
- Such sentiments as these, and such characters as that 
- of Miss Hoyden in ‘‘ The Relapse,” are signs that our 
literature was already leaving the artificiality of the 
comedies and novels of the Restoration, and that in 
some degree it was anticipating the robust, though 
often coarse, naturalism which in the next century 
found its climax in the novels of Fielding. In 
_Vanbrugh’s plays, as we have said, this naturalistic 
element interrupts the artificial atmosphere upon which 
the success of such plays depends ; the fabric is felt not 
to be of a piece; whereas in the comedies of lesser men, 
such as Etherege, who wrote wholly under the influence 
of the Restoration, no such interruption occurs, and they 
appear within their narrower limits far more perfect 
artists. Etherege’s plays, by the way, which are diffi- 
cult to procure, would be well worth including in the 
present series. 
The success which: Vanbrugh’s comedies enjoyed in 
_ their day is attributable in a great measure to the fact 
. that'they are, above all things, good acting plays. On 
_ the stage the defects upon which we have touched 
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would have been less apparent than they are to us 
who merely read them ; and,,. further, in reading them 
we are apt to. overlook one of his greatest gifts as a 
playwright, the skill with which he manages the 
technical difficulties of his art. He has, as Haz- 
litt remarked, ‘‘a masterly eye to the advantages 
which certain accidental situations of character 
present to him on the spot, and he executes the 
most difficult and rapid theatrical movements at a 
moment’s warning. Of this kind are the inimitable 
scenes in ‘The Provok’d Wife’ between Razor and 
Mademoiselle, where they repeat and act over again 
the rencontre in the mulberry-walk between Constant 
and his mistress, than which nothing was ever more 
happily conceived, or done to more absolute per- 
fection.” 

The same quality, the same sense of craftsmanship 
in handling his material, characterizes his architectural 
works equally with his comedies; productions which 
in many respects are very dissimilar. The perversity of 
human nature is such that the gibes and jests of Swift 
and Pope are more often remembered, where Vanbrugh’s 
architecture is concerned, than the criticisms of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. That love of academic correctness 
which seemed to Vanbrugh .only another name for 
the negation of all invention or vitality in Art suffi- 
ciently explains the jests of Swift and Pope about 
** mouse-traps and ‘‘ goosepies.” Those jests were 
criticisms, not of Vanbrugh’s essays in architecture, 


-but of their own standpoint of Art. If we would have a 


criticism of Vanbrugh as an architect, we must turn 
to the Discourses of Reynolds, where, speaking of 
him ‘in the language of a painter,” he says that 
‘he had originality of invention, he understood light 
and shadow, and had great skill in composition. To 
support his principal object, he produced his second 
and third groups, or masses. He perfectly understood 
in his art, what is the most difficult in ours, the conduct 
of the background, by which the design and invention 
are set off to the greatest advantage. What the back- 
ground is in painting, in architecture is the real ground 
on which the building is erected; and no architect 
took greater care that his work should not appear crude 
and hard ; that is, that it did not abruptly start out of 
the ground without expectation or preparation.” These 
are qualities of art which commonly appeal only to an 
artist ; and in Vanbrugh’s architectural work they cer- 
tainly occur, as they can only occur in the work of a 
true artist, notwithstanding the faults with which his 
more ambitious designs are charged. Those faults, 
which his comedies possess equally with his buildings, 
and which are obvious enough, were largely the out- 


‘come of the age in which he lived and of the circum- 


stances under which he worked. His merits, however, 
which are not equally obvious, are entirely due to his own 
genius; and had Vanbrugh had the good fortune to have 
lived in a great age of Art, he might have become that 
effective figure which his genius and artistic tempera- 
ment seem to promise, but which the spirit of his time 
prevented, in him. 


A DICTIONARY OF BIRDS. 


‘* A Dictionary of Birds.” By Alfred Newton. Assisted 
by Hans Gadow, with Contributions from R. 
Lydekker, Charles S. Roy, and R. W. Shufeldt. 
London: A. & C. Black. 1893-1896. 


“THE completion of this important treatise is a consi- 
derable event in the history of ornithology. There 
is a large public interested in birds; there are many 
ardent sportsmen and naturalist collectors; there is,a 
small army of ornithological systematists and a rising 
school of ornithological anatomists ; and except this 
dictionary there is no modern English volume that even 
pretends to be a satisfactory treatise on birds. _In Ger- 
man, it is. true, there are the well-known volume in 
Bronn’s ‘‘ Thier-reich ” and the royal folios of Professor 
Firbringer ; but. these, although of illimitable service 
tothe anatomist, are daunting to lighter readers. The 
new volume is sure of a market. There is-much to be 
said for and against the dictionary form in which it is 
cast. The greatest objection is that no form is more 
unsuitable for reference. A mere dictionary, ‘indeed, 
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must have alphabetical arrangement, and when one 
wants no more than the meaning of a word one gets 
the meaning of a word. But it is different when one 
seeks a definite body of knowledge. Suppose, for 
instance, that full information on the vocal organs of 
birds is required. It is contained in the Dictionary, but 

ou have a merry game of page-turning ere you extract 
it. The article *‘ Song” gives you general information, 
with a few extras concerning the gestures, dances, and 
sexual antics of birds; the article ‘‘ Vocal Organs” is a 
cross reference to ‘‘ Trachea” and ‘‘Syrinx”; each of 
these carries you some way and sends you on further 
errands until few pages are left unturned. On the other 
hand, for casual, idle reading nothing is more seductive 
than a dictionary. You begin anywhere, and you gain 
the pleasing variety that makes a gambler prefer sea- 
fishing to a trout-stream. A little historical essay on 
the name of a bird is preceded by a discussion on species, 
followed by an anatomical treatise. 

The volume is so excellent that we have no hesitation 
in pointing out a few blemishes. Professor Newton 
has not been sufficiently careful in his proof-reading. 
One who is a purist in the formation of generic and 
specific names should not have permitted the use of the 
unEnglish words ‘‘ numerosity” and ‘‘taxonomer.” Dr. 
Gadow should have seen that the woodcuts illustrating 
important points in the shoulder-articulation were cor- 
rectlylettered; an expertanatomist will see at once that 
the acrocoracoid” is lettered ‘‘ acromion,” the ‘‘ acro- 
mion” acrocoracoid; but a beginner may be baffled. 
As a professor of physiology is blazoned on the title-page, 
something more modern might have been written con- 
cerning the thymous and thyreoid glands. Most 
educated persons, although they may not profess phy- 
siology, are now aware that the term “gland” is not 
«confined to organs pouring an obvious secretion into 
obvious channels: few recent numbers of physiological 
journals omit discussions upon ductless glands like 
the thyreoid discharging their produce directly into the 
blood. And, as a final objection, one may demur to 
the ferocity with which Professor Newton pursues the 
memory of at least an ardent brother ornithologist 
through many avivid footnote. The late Mr. Seebohm’s 
~work may have been full of ‘‘ downright errors and wild 
conjectures”; he may have had ‘‘a natural inability to 
express himself with precision” ; and he may have pos- 
sessed an exaggerated ‘‘ receptivity” of the work of 
others. Buta dictionary, however one may be justi- 
fied, is no playground for a private animosity. 

These, however, are objections which have little more 
value than to show that the reviewer has consulted the 
Dictionary with attention. It would be difficult to 

praise adequately the volume asa whole. Venturing 
on an obvious discrimination, one attributes the ana- 
tomical articles to Dr. Gadow, and finds it sufficient to 
say that perhaps there are not more than two living 
Englishmen who could have written them. They are 
exact, clear and conclusive, and combine the results of 
«copious original work with a varied knowledge of the 
results of others. Similarly, attributing to Professor 
Newton the greater number of the general articles, one 
notes with sincere pleasure his acuteness as a naturalist, 
the old-fashioned, scho'arly diversity of his informa- 
tion, and the pleasant form in which it is cast. 

The long introduction is an essay of great importance. 
The writer traces our knowledge of birds from its 
earliest records in the painted images on Egyptian 
tombs to the most recent classification propounded at 
the International Congress at Buda Pesth. It is the 
story of the whole progress of zoological science from 
the early days of an artless chronicling of travellers’ 
tales to modern attempts to interpret the orders of 
living things in the light of their origin and evolution. 
Few things in the history of science have been more 
‘dramatic than the chapter of ornithology opened by 
the discovery of Archa@opteryx. In 1859 the ‘‘ Origin 
of Species” was published, and one of the earliest 

’ deductions from the general theory was that birds came 
from reptiles. In 1861 there was discovered in the 


lithographic slates of Solenhofen the remains of a true 
link between birds and reptiles, a creature with the 
general conformation of a bird, with true wings and 
undoubted feathers, but with the tail, the teeth, the wrist 
and claws of a reptile. 


The importance of this dis- 
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covery, and of the more recent unearthing of the 
American toothed fossil birds by Professor Marsh, 
is set forth in a most interesting fashion. The 
parts played by the great pioneers in ornithology are 
discussed with discriminating care. We may add a 
detail to the section upon Huxley’s work in this 
respect. It was known by his friends that Huxley, in 
the course of a series of lectures, presently was to deal 
with birds. A distinguished ornithologist, aware that 
he had given no special attention to birds, asked him 
how he intended to. treat them. ‘‘I am a palzonto- 
logist,” said Huxley, ‘‘ and propose to treat them as 
extinct animals.” As we know now, his acute obser- 
vation of their bones resulted in a classification which 
has given an apparently permanent bias to subse- 
quent work. The conclusion of the introduction should 
be a stimulus to contemporary investigators, for it 
records that, notwithstanding the progress that has 
been made, our present knowledge has many gaps, and 
the most recent schemes of classification have many 
inconclusive and disconcerting features. It may be 
said safely, however, that Professor Newton’s Dic- 
tionary will be an active agent in future advances of 
knowledge. 


MORE COBDEN-SMASHING., 


‘* British Industries and Foreign Competition.” By A. 
Williamson. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ~ 


1897. 


OW that the anti-Cobdenites are girding up their 
loins in earnest for the coming struggle, it is well 
that prominence should be given to Mr. Williamson’s 
useful book. Mr. Williamson concerns himself only in 
a minor and casual way with the country’s manufac- 
turing interests; he prefers to dwell on the forlorn 
state of Britain’s wheat lands, to recount their early 
glories, the story of the Great Betrayal, and the subse- 
quent déddcle in British agriculture. It is a story 
which cannot be too often told, particularly when the 
recital is accompanied with valuable compilations of 
statistics as in this book. 

Mr. Williamson rightly lays stress on the quasi- 
religious character of the Corn Law Repeal movement. 
We are getting familiar with the fetish-worship aspect 
of the thing to-day—Lord Playfair drinking solemn 
toasts at Greenwich to the ‘‘ Devout Saint”; Lord 
Farrer mourning that his opponents are ‘‘ possessed 
with the demon of Protection” ; worthy shopkeepers 
bleating piously of the ‘“‘ Free-trade principles in 
which they have been brought up”; so obviously 
classifying their Cobdenite prejudices with the venera- 
tion of Old Testament history and the observance of 


the Sabbath Day and the other characteristics which 


go to make a moral Briton. But we do not yet appre- 
ciate as we should the important fact that in its origin, 
as well as in its decrepitude, Cobdenism was a wave of 
religious sentiment. It followed quickly on the heels 
of the Oxford Movement, and at no great distance from 
the Methodist Revival, which in personnel it closely 
resembled. The zealous youth who followed Wesley 
into the wilderness of Dissent in prosaic middle age 
talked of the Brotherhood of Nations on Corn Law 
So we tind John Bright declaring 
that “‘ Free-trade, though not given among the thunders 
of Sinai, is not less the commandment of God”; and 
Cobden attributing renewed health to ‘‘a special 
Providence watching over the Leaguers.” This aspect 
of the Free Import movement is worth dwelling on 
for two reasons: we cannot really understand the 
question in its origin unless we take stock of its 
integrally religious character; and, secondly, it 
is well to bear it in mind when in danger of 
being led away by the pinchbeck logic of the latter- 
day prophets. If you read, for example, the writings 
of Mr. John Morley or Mr. Harold Cox, you will notice, 
as a leading characteristic of their style, an affectation 
of pellucid clearness of reasoning combined with cynical 
scorn of any one who believes in anything. Itis a cheap 


‘trick ; the former quality being powerfully reminiscent 


of a Sunday School manager’s address at the anniversary. 
tea-party ; while the cheap scepticism is surprisingly dis- 


_counted when you discover that its exponents are 
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trading on the surviving remnants of a gust of reli- 
gious enthusiasm that carried their grandfathers’ heads 
away. 
Mr. Williamson is an ardent pugilist in economics. 
His blows rain fast and furious ; and he is nevet happy 
save when belabouring some foolish Cobdenite thesis or 
some Cobdenite person’s foolish remarks. When, for 
example, Mr. Jeans asserts that the imposition ofa five- 
shilling tax on imported wheat would bring in 175 
millions sterling annually, and would entail an extra 
charge of “‘ nearly 4 5 per head upon every man, woman, 
and child in the three kingdoms,” Mr. Williamson 
unces avidly on the unfortunate gentleman and holds 
im up to public scorn, by reminding us that at the 
time Mr. Jeans wrote our annual imports amounted to 
17 and not 600 million quarters, and that, even if the con- 
sumer paid the tax, the charge would therefore be 
2s. 44d. per head instead of £5. With equal ferocity 
Mr. Williamson exposes Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone 
once said at Edinburgh that if 2,000,000 qrs. of corn 
** were imported, and paid a duty of 5s., in that way the 
revenue would obtain an augmentation of £500,000 ; 
but 18,000,000 qrs. grown at home, and sold for the 
benefit of the British landowners, were charged 55s. 
extra, so that, while 4500,000 went into the chests of the 
State, £4 500,000, Or 55. a qr. on 18,000,000 qrs., went 
into the pockets of the landlords.” Mr. Williamson 
quotes this economic gem; then crushes it as follows :— 
**In 1835, when the market price was 39s. 4d. and 
the duty 34s. 8d., the latter all went to the landlord, 
leaving the farmer only 4s. 8d. a qr.” Which of 
course is absurd; but which, soy of course, is 
r. Gladstone’s 
thesis. 

Mr. Williamson thinks it worth while to devote a 
chapter to ‘‘ Cobden’s Business Career,” and we are 
disposed to agree with him. We do not, as a general 
tule, see much in the ‘‘ Private Life and Public Morals” 
argument ; and we confess utter indifference as to the 
special views concerning a future life held by our milk- 
man ; we do not even care very much whether he flirts 
with the dairymaid ; but we care a good deal about his 
ability to distinguish diphtherla from a cold should the 
former unfortunately break out in his family. So with 
Cobden. It is pleasant, in its way, to think that the 
world is full of good men, even of those simple souls 
who unload their savings into the lap of the American 
railway financier (as did Cobden), thinking thereby to 

ther in a bountiful harvest of dividends. But it is 

oolish to commit our national finance to these incarna- 
tions of unbusinesslike simplicity. Richard Cobden, 
despite his bagman training, frittered away in hazardous 
and most unwise speculation the fortune with which a 
grateful nation endowed him for having set its finances 
to rights. Nay, he could not even keep his own busi- 
ness solvent. All this does not inspire @ prior? con- 
fidence in Cobden’s claim to revolutionize the nation’s 
business; and Mr. Williamson does good service in 
laying bare the facts of Cobden’s own career: it pre- 
pares us for those grandiloquent forecasts of the Free- 
trade prophet the falsity of every one of which subse- 
—_ years have proved. It prepares us also for the 

etailed examination of Cobden’s arguments which Mr. 
Williamson has made in this book. Scarce a page in 
this volume but contains some pregnant fact bearing on 
the matter, or some apt quotation, often from the 
writings and speeches of men who have convicted them- 
selves out of their own mouths. And we would call 
special attention to the Appendices to the book. These 
are very useful. They show us exactly what the 
sliding-scale duties were in the years immediately pre- 
ceding Repeal, the modified tariff which was inaugurated 
in 1846, a most interesting list of wheat prices in each 
year of the present century, a similar table of wheat and 
flour imports, the average annual wheat acreage during 
the second half of the century, and other interesting 
statistics. They make “ British Industries and Foreign 
Competition” a valuable handbook; and we would 
recommend the Editor of the ‘‘ Daily ——” to keep a 
copy within easy reach of his leader-writers ; it might 
help to eliminate some of those flagrant ineptitudes 
which at present make that excellent journal’s articles 
on iculture and trade contribute unwittingly, but so 
irresistibly, to the gaiety of the breakfast-table. 
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TWO OLD TESTAMENT CRITICS. 


‘** History, Prophecy, and the Monuments.” By Pro- 
fessor J. F. McCurdy (of Toronto). Vol. II. to 
the Fall of Nineveh. Macmillan. 1896. 

‘The Double Text of Jeremiah.” By Dr. A. W. 
Streane. Cambridge: Deighton & Bell. 1896. 


ROFESSOR McCURDY’S work on Micah and 
the first volume of ‘‘ History and the Monuments” 

have led his readers to expect from him interesting matter 
clothed in an uninteresting style. In this volume the 
percentage of original matter is less than usual—so 
much less that the author has almost descended from 
scientific manufacture into mere retail trading. There 
is nothing to be said against such a descent. The 
everyday young student cannot have Meyer, Nowack, 
George and Robertson Smith always at his elbow, and 
it is but right that some one should compress their 
works, unite them, and retail them to those who need 
them. But less capable people might have done this. We 
looked for treatises upon Jewish relations with Egypt 
and Assyria, with the Chaldzans and the Persians ; and 
instead we have a cumbersome dissertation upon in- 
ternal development, which jostles out the Chaldeans 
and Persians altogether. The reason of this is simple. 
The author has discovered that social questions 
were actually known to the ancient Hebrews ; indeed, 
that they loomed very large in the dark eyes of 
prophets and psalm-writers ; that ‘‘the Messianic 
conception,” as he will call it, grew out of such 
thought stuffs; that the Christian Church adopted 
these important social aspirations of antique Jewry, 
and finally that we must be very careful how we 
make use of these admissions, which may be used as 
squibs and crackers, unless they are carefully damped 
by counter considerations. Having safely cast this 
load of wisdom before the reader, the ground is cleared 
for Sargon and all the other friends of Professor Sayce, 
and we are regaled with sober fact and ‘‘ the chaste 
use of the imagination” to fill up the gaps. The facts 
are unfortunately few and not wholly interesting, but 
this is hardly the author’s fault. A new set of monu- 
ments ought really to be discovered before long, or at 
any rate manufactured by an enterprising syndicate. 
But the imagination of the critics is almost Corellian 
in size, though without the Corellian fervour. Here is 
a specimen. The Medes at the time of Sargon were 
certainly getting compounded and mixed with Indo- 
Europeans. The proof is this. A prince of one of the 
tribes in Central Armenia was called Bagdatta. This 
word means God-given. But Theodotos means the 
same: therefore we know for certain that there was an 
infusion of Median and Aryan blood; just as if we 
found a Frenchman named Forgeron or Le Blanc we 
should be certain his family was connected with Mr. 
Smith the bookseller or Miss Maud Valerie White, and 
we should deduce Henry V. and the campaigns of 
Marlborough. So if a gentleman is named Yatna 
he must be from Cyprus, a Cyprian in fact, because 
Assyrians called Cyprus Yatnan ; just as if a man is 
named Green he must be an Esquimo from Greenland. 
Reasoning of this sort mars good work, but there is 
plenty of good work in this book. The national 
cohesion which is so noticeable in Scots drives Professor 
McCurdy into a paroxysm of dedicatory folly. The 
book is inscribed to a brother Mac, ‘‘a hero, a prophet, 
and a saint of God, great as a lover and expounder of 
truth, greater as a lover and helper of men.” The 
spirit of this be-nimbused genius is ‘‘ transfused into 
these pages,” but only ‘‘in some measure,” and not 
discernible by reviewers. Of course each Scot is a 
genius, saint and hero in his own kail-yard ; but why 


- must we also be forced to worship brother Mac? 


If Dr. Streane were dead, and if there were no other 
workers left in the field of textual criticism, his note- 
books would be such valuable and venerable relics that 
the superstition of printing them with all their abbrevia- 
tions might be tolerated, though it would not be 
relished. But Dr. Streane is alive, lecturing and 
bisecting Jeremiahs to this hour, and it is worse than 
impertinent for him to clap his pencil notes into the 
printer’s hands and expect the reader to decipher 
‘€a, b, O, ‘€(Qom) not so Targ. Sh,” or “ NB. Ini. to 
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Luc 4 + 2 (+1) agree with B against MT in omitting 
_émi 2°.” It is true that he supplies us with countless 
‘keys to his peculiar shorthand, but why should we be 
called upon to fumble at so mahy locks in order to get 
_at certain fairly valuable notes upon the double text? 
No reader will learn a new language of signs and 
cabbalistic formule just to save copy-work. Let Dr. 
’ Streane put the two texts side by side and elucidate the 
second “in the ordinary way. Then he can be taken 
seriously. As it is he should be pelted with Sm. D. of 
Bib, and be nipped and bobbed by the Prs dls of the 
Un. Pr. as he would put it, until he affects a plain and 
humble style of literary dress and eschews the insolence 
of mere abbreviations. The book is a masterpiece of 
ingenious printing, and the compositors deserve to 
take honorary degrees. 


A SUMMER IN ARCADY. 


“Summer in Arcady: a Tale of Nature.” By James 
Lane Allen. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 1896. 


M® JAMES LANE ALLEN says in his preface 
that America, the home of an “altogether 
peaceful and rather unambitious world of books,” has 
suffered from an English invasion of unwelcome fiction. 
Mr. Allen himself has contributed worthily to that 
peaceful and unambitious literature, and at the sight of 
some among the ambitious failures from England he 
might well praise the American sense of proportion 
that measures the bite in relation to chewing capacity. 
_And with this encouragement he might have gone on 
to write another ‘‘ Kentucky Cardinal.” The un- 

_ welcome invasion, however, did not affect him in this 
manner; it passed over the artist in him and roused 
the moralist. It was not overweening ambition and 
slender powers that fired his resentment, but the attacks 
on universal decency and the principles of social order ; 
so he elected to combat the invasion, not by writing 
another fine novel, but by preaching a sermon. Let us 
see what he offers us. He takes ‘‘two robust young 

- people in the crimson flush of the earliest summer of life” 
and arrays round them every circumstance that could 
assail their weakness, and from this situation he 

' promises ‘‘to wrest a moral victory for each of the 
characters.” As for the situation itself he has two 
remarks to make. First, their passion is, in a manner, 
justifiable ; it is well-nigh beyond their control, for all 
the force of Nature is directed towards their surrender. 
This is a truth we must accept, though as artist, and 
' even as moralist, he would have done better to reveal 
the truth less directly. Nature, with a big N, and in 
so many letters, is flung at us on every page, until we 
are sick of her, until we are forced into an attitude of 
hostility, and would almost quarrel with a perfectly 
acceptable thesis out of sheer annoyance. When he is 
an artist Mr. Allen is guided by an unerring instinct, 
and reveals an almost superfine reticence ; but when he 
upholds a doctrine his instinct seems to falter, and we 
get something very like downright errors of taste. His 
second remark is a cool presumption. The passion of 
» his boy and girl is naturally justifiable, but it puts them 
on the brink of eternal ruin. If the girl surrenders, 
she will find herself in ‘‘those wastes of life over 
which women wander lost and die damned,” she 
will join the ‘“‘ vast pageant of the painted butter- 
flies of her race, painted and torn and weary, 
and drooping all at last into the same foul mire.” 
This, we repeat, is a begging of the question. Mr. 
Allen conceives of his lovers as no longer this boy 
and that girl; they are in the drag of a current which 
“sweeps all creation in its wake and merges _indi- 
viduality. The moral question is, then, in what form 
will character reassert itself when individuality is once 
- more allowed them? Will they shirk, will they whine, 
_ will they be crushed, small, rebellious, what? . Almost 
anything may happen. The absolute annihilation of all 
ood is no preordained inevitable curse. It may fall or 
it may not, and, as far as human judgment can tell, 
many varieties of character have passed.on unannihi- 
lated, from the simplest.of peasant girls to the most 
complex .of great women. Ruin may follow’ it is even 
© possible to conceive of complete ruin from that moment 
overtaking a character that might else have stood 
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upright ; but as a moralist Mr. Allen should have shown 
just cause for prophesying damnation and the mire in 
this case. If he had done so, those to whom he appeals 
in his preface might have learnt the misery of irre- 
sponsible passion. He does nothing of the sort: he 
says, here is an innocent young animal beset; if she sur- 
renders she will from that moment never be affectionate 
or upright or generous, never any good to any one. 
We have to start with this assumption. But if the 
story contains no warning, there may still be a lesson 
to be learned from the manner in which the promised 
moral victory comes. When, however, we come to the 
incident which is to reveal and defend the principles of 
social order, we turn back in astonishment to the pre- 
face to reassure ourselves that Mr. Allen promised a 
lesson to the defenceless girl alone in the world—‘‘ its 
main lesson and most solemn warning are addressed to 
her.” The incident is as follows. Daphne, innocent of mis- 
givings, with no premonition of danger, is sitting with her 
lover. Suddenly he grasps her hand. ‘ ‘ Don’t, Hilary!’ 
she said sweetly, with alittle wince of pain. ‘Let me go. 
You hurt me!’” The purely physical resentment of 
rough treatment increases to terror as his advances 
gather strength, until, as she struggles out of his arms 
and stands up, this terror sets the ‘‘ divine bell” within 
her tolling and the ‘‘ great solemn voices” sounding. 
There is nothing more said about it ; this is absolutely 
all, and it is the turning-point of the story. We 
cannot see what lesson is to be wrested from it. That 
it is true, frequent even, we must admit; and it is such 
a connexion as an artist loves to trace; but does it 
contain any sort of guidance for the girl who reads it ? 

For a fortnight after Daphne’s opportune flight the 
lovers do not meet ; then when he comes to her and 
speaks, ‘‘ for the first time there rang out in his voice 
his real love of her. ... The change in him was 
unmistakable. She understood ; and in a moment the 
whole past against him was blotted out,” Something, 
we are told, had been working in him during these 
days of waiting, ‘‘Something that is not pursuit and 
enjoyment of another, but self-sacrifice for another’s 
sake,” &c. That is all» Again, what lesson here for 
the man in the preface who has strayed from the path 
of right living? He will read here of a boy who, for 
no reason of his own making, cannot have what he 
wants for nothing ; and as he wants very badly, he 
reviews the price he must pay, and in so doing 
gains certain rudimentary notions of responsibility. 
But what lesson, rebuke, recall to morality, do we find 
here? A man could only learn from this that if 
he loves a girl enough to marry her, and this price 
seems to be demanded of him, he will pay it, and in 
determining to pay it he may get some glimpse of 
principles and humanity. Never was anything more 
free from useful moral teaching. The lovers meet 
again on this new footing of trust on her side and 
respect on his ; they meet until he can resist no longer. 
Then she makes him swear on his knees that he will 
be true to her—again a highly probable incident, but 
without moral purpose—and they hurry across to the 
nearest town and sign their names in a book, and 
immediately feel quite safe—which is bewilderingly true 
to life and the most lessonless incident of all. 

In spite of his assertions, we believe that Mr. Allen’s 
resentment was, as one would expect, primarily against 
the bad craftsmen, not against the bad effects of their 
work, the danger to society; and he determined to write 
something that was not one of the ‘‘ black chaotic 
books of the new fiction.” He has certainly escaped 
chaos ; but his escape cannot be attributed to superior 
moral intentions, but to the fact that he is an artist 
who knows his own limitations. The English writers 
to whom he objects would probably have considered 
themselves equal to the t of writing a novel 
to show that a sense of responsibility was the 
salvation of passion, and they would have dragged 
their readers through a weary chaos of abstractions. 
Responsibility may be Mr. Allen’s tenet, but he does 
not inculcate it in his story, because he does not feel 
he is like Tolstoy... The English novelists who earnestly 
wish to do something above the average have a way of 
thinking they are. In fact, we have seldom read an 
author who has.a smaller oye green of those qualities 
which go to the production of a novel with a purpose. 
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Mr. Allen is dying to make his incidents illustrate a useful 
moral lesson ; but whenever he tries, the artist in him 
wins, and the misguided or imperilled may search in vain 
for help. Is ‘‘ Summer in Arcady,” then, a fine novel, as 
fine as ‘‘ A Kentucky Cardinal”? Unfortunately no. 
The story contains such outlines as the true artist loves ; 


but for some reason it is not so full, not so delicately: 
actual and beautiful, not so convincing, peculiar, 


characterized, as ‘‘ A Kentucky Cardinal.” It has less 
in it of that ‘‘something as seizing and as still as 
memory ”—to use a very happy expression with which 
a writer in the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly” describes Mr. 
Allen’s work. We hope the comparative unsuccess 
may be due to the moral preoccupation for which the 
author is unfitted, and we hope, too, that Mr. Allen 
may realize that it is not a mean thing to be a fine 
artist, nor a fine thing that a man should drop any 
part of his solid gift to snatch at a shadow morality. 


“SUMMER DAYS FOR WINTER EVENINGS.” 


“Summer Days for Winter Evenings.” By J. H. 
Crawford, F.L.S. Illustrated by John Williamson. 
London: Macqueen. 1897. 

‘In the Garden of Peace.” By Helen Milman (Mrs. 
Caldwell Croston). Illustrated by Edmund H. 
New. London: John Lane. 1897. 


"ERE east wind has found its poet at last. In this 

book Mr. Crawford “fairly gasps” for it. But 
his sympathy with it goes even beyond this; for, un- 
like ordinary mortals, he knows intuitively its presence 
and direction before his senses apprise him of either. 
We' hope that if the east wind inspires him with such 
works as the dainty volume before us, he may continue 
to get it in strong gusts. For this is the natural history 
we want; and if we think the menu somewhat less 
varied on the whole than that offered in Mr. Crawford’s 
former work, we can still bracket his two books as 
better than anything else of the kind since the days of 
Richard Jefferies. 


It would be easy, of course, to find errors here and- 


there. Egg-collectors will at once discern a serious 
misstatement in the description of the egg of the hedge- 
sparrow as the only unspotted egg laid in an open nest. 
A number of cases might be cited in contradiction of 
this, among them the more familiar eggs of the dove, 
partridge, and pheasant. The egg of the nightingale, 
too, though of hue sufficiently sombre to ensure its 
safety, is of an unspotted olive brown or green. Indeed, 
Mr. Crawford is hardly at his best on the subject of 
birds’-nesting ; and experts will again disagree with 
his somewhat rash assertion that ‘‘ not once in a year 
does one find a deserted nest.” Whether this refers to 
nests generally or to that of the blackbird in par- 
ticular is not quite apparent; but in either case 
the statement cannot be allowed to pass un- 
challenged. Other slight faults here and there just 
accentuate the excellence of the whole. The associa- 
tion of the cuckoo and corncrake in the same chapter 
cannot be commended, resting as it does on no closer 
tie than their dissyllabic note. They are birds of no 
resemblance whatever ; their season is different ; their 
habits are different; their food is different. Nor is the 
author very happy in his remarks anent the forked tail 
of the swallow, which, after comparing it with the tail 
of the blackcock, he calls ‘‘ the only decoration of the 
kind.” In the first place, the tail of the black grouse 
recalls rather the lyre-shaped ornament of the famous 
Australian bird ; and secondly, we are surprised that 
so intimate an acquaintance of the sea fowl as Mr. 
Crawford has shown himself should have overlooked 
the deeply forked tails of some of our terns. The 
gaudy-billed puffin, the parrot of the cliffs, must also 
have slipped the writer’s memory when he says of the 
blackbird that it is the only bird that ‘‘ admits of being 
described by the colour of his bill.” 

These more or less serious errors apart, the book 
remains a charming companion for the fog season ; 
and we trust that Mr. Macqueen will present us with a 


whole shelf of such fresh and simple records of living — 


nature. One parting suggestion and we are done. 
Let Mr, Crawford suppress the human element that 
here finds its first expression from his pen. We are 
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not sure, his apology for it notwithstanding, that its 
introduction in works of-this nature is by any means 
desirable ; nor, even were such the case, are we as 
delighted with the author’s treatment of country maids 
as with his evident knowledge of birds and flowers. 
2 future books we hope he will confine himself to the 

atter. 

. Of similar varied fare is the well-printed little volume 
that forms the fourth of the Bodley Head “ Arcady 
Library.” The writer, ‘‘ Helen Milman,” certainly had 
the -advantage of a remarkable plaisaunce in the 
‘* Garden of Peace,” a cultivated corner of Surrey, in 
which there appear to have congregated no fewer than 
thirty species of British birds. -. Wagtails nested be- 
neath her window. The book contains a deal of harm- 
less reading about the birds and flowers, though we. 
could have wished the author had been less severe on 
the four-footed strangers that found their way within 
her domain, and we equally regret her treatment of the 
** low-caste”” sparrow, merely, it would appear, be- 
cause that familiar .fowl promised less interest to her 
readers. Nor should we have missed the allusions to 
the bad language of the wren and the infidelity of 
the dove. This mode of dealing with the ‘‘ dumb” 
creation is surely a trifle stale. But the most irritating 
feature is the profusion of quotation: a third of the 
text lies between quotation marks, and these catholic 
extracts range from Addison and Ruskin (and the 
Bodley Head ‘‘ Walton”) to friends of the writer 
whose views on construction are, to say the least, 
heterodox. The drawings from the pen of Mr. New, 
who, by the way, might have omitted the bird’s-eye 
view of the maze on p. 151, add considerably to the 
value of the book, though, as in the text, technical 
detail seems here and there to be somewhat liberally 
interpreted. 


TWO GARRULOUS GENERALS. 


‘*The Memoirs of the Gemini Generals.” By Major- 
General Osborn Wilkinson, C.B., and Major- 
General Johnson Wilkinson. London: A. D. 


Innes & Co. 1806. 


HIS is a very peculiar book. The joint authors 
have scarcely achieved sufficient distinction, one 
would have supposed, for the public to want to read 
their memoirs, and the story of their lives is, in fact, 
very much’ such a one as might be written concerning 
forty out of fifty officers who have moved about the 
world with their regiments. Yet the book has attained 
a certain success, we understand, and the fact of a 
third edition of it having been demanded argues, we 
presume, a considerable amount of popularity. We 
are delighted that it has been bought pretty freely, 
for it is written to aid a charity, and the authors 
have not infrequently turned their talents to account 
with the same laudable end in view. But for 
all that it must be confessed that there is a very great 
deal of padding between these covers, and that our two 
generals are as prolix and verbose as any pair of old 
gentlemen could be. We find, however, a good deal of | 
interest in what.they have to say, and they both are 
endowed with a sense of humour and a pleasant manner 
which go far to enliven their anecdotes. The fact is 
that any personal details of such a struggle as the 
Mutiny must appeal to every one who takes the least 
interest in our military history, and the glimpses we 
are given of such men as Hodson, Outram, Sir John 
Lawrence, and some other heroes of the period are 
all. welcome as helping a later generation to realize 
portraits of the men who helped to save the Empire 
forty years ago. For the sake of these vivid glimpses. 
we can pardon the bad puns, the hackneyed quota- 
tions, which crop up in almost every paragraph, and 
the petty personal trivialities which can interest no one 
but the immediate relatives of the old warriors. The 
General labelled Osborn is indeed provokingly addicted 
to doggerel of the feeblest description, and it breaks 
out continually all through his part of the volume. 
What is more extraordinary is, that his twin brother is 
much given to quoting long screeds of it, although he is 
evidently aware that it is doggerel, and apparently 
deprecates its insertion. It would seem that there must) 
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really be magnetic affinity between the brothers; and 
as a matter of fact, General Osborn, in one of the 
curious theories he now and again advances, asserts 
that there is, and that the better judgment of the one 
who rhymes not is swayed by it. , 

What, for example, are we to make of a passage 
such as this in a work which in places is quite serious, 
and not apparently intended as a book of nonsense ? 

** There is nothing curious about our cookie, excepting 
that she is a treasure. Her artistic attainments have 
produced this effect on me :— F 

‘ My leanness she has now dispelled, 
As all may see who look, 
For I, no doubt, have largely swelled 

Since she became my cook.’ 
By the way, referring to leopards, it is supposed that 
they cannot change their spots. This is a fallacy, for 
if they don’t like one spot, they can easily go to 
another.” Mercifully this is true also of readers of 
this book. If they don’t like this sort of thing they can 
turn over a few pages, and between displays of such 
buffoonery they may read some quite serious and in- 
corostng reminiscences of Sir Charles Napier, Lord 
Chelmsford, Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts, and Major 
Hodson. The latter half of the volume is indeed mainly 
a collection of portraits of distinguished soldiers, and 


these sketches have nothing in common, but are just a. 


collection of notes jotted down according as the 
memory of the writers came to their assistance. There 
is a kindly tone about the notices, and as a rule they 
are very appreciative of the good qualities of those 
portrayed. The public has probably eagerly accepted 
any details of living men such as Sir Henry Norman, 
Sir Dighton Probyn, or Sir Peter Lumsden, who have 
in their time taken a part in very great affairs, and 
have distinguished themselves more than perhaps many 

ple are aware. Any fresh details, too, of men like 
Gente and Lord Lawrence and Lord Clyde are 
always eagerly accepted, and our Generals have a good 
deal to say of them and of many others who have 
found a resting-place in the National Valhalla. It is, 
however, somewhat disappointing to find that the great 
men they write about were not in all cases pérsonally 
known to the authors, unless indeed a few meetings 
on official business can be said to give a claim to such 
acquaintanceship. But in the majority of instances 
the anecdotes are somewhat more original than second- 
hand ones often are, and in the others the men spoken 
of were so truly great that it is not easy to hear too 
much about them. In the estimate of that prince of 
Light Cavalrymen, Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, we 
are glad to find a warmer recognition of his good 
qualities than is always met with. People will gladly 
read some characteristic anecdotes, too, of Lord 
Roberts, and as they do so will understand why that 
good soldier is so warmly beloved by those whom he 
commanded during his career in India. On the whole, 
though the book is most discursive, and is marred 
occasionally by a tendency to degenerate into farce, itis 
not uninteresting, and will help to while away an idle 
hour or two pleasantly enough. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


TALIAN historical literature has sustained a great loss by 
the death of Signor Bonghi. The third volume of the 
“Storia di Roma” (Milan: Fratelli Treves), a posthumous 
fragment of what bade fair to be his greatest work, has an 
admirable biographical introduction by Signor Gaetano Negri. 
This volume treats of the Sabines and Etruscans and the 
Roman Monarchy, but, full as it is of scholarly and ingenious 
conjecture, it barely touches the fringe of history proper. The 
threshold is swept and garnished, the earliest historians are 
sifted, compared and tested by the light of archzology and 
philology, with the patience, the acumen and the fine intuition 
to which Signor Bonghi has accustomed us. The end came 
before the writer could enter fully upon the history of his 
country, which in its latest phases he helped to make. So 
strenuous was his public life and so stirring were the events of 
his time that he could not consecrate himself to the great work 
for which he was so well fitted. In the words of an eminent 


contemporary and countryman : “He had no time to be the’ 
Mommsen, nor the Bonitz, nor the Stallbaum, nor the Cousin - 


of Italy: he was the Bonghi.” No monument could be more 
worthy of the great man Italy has lost than the continuation of 
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this history on the lines he indicated, and with the materials he 
collected, the fruit of all the leisure of his last years. 

The third volume of Professor Villari’s new edition of 
“ Niccold Machiavelli e i suoi Tempi” is published by Signor 
Ulrico Hoepli. Tanto homini nullum par elogium applies no 
less to the historian than to his subject. This is a great work 
reduced to its final expression. 

In the cold and unsympathetic pages of official publications 
is to be found the dolorous history of Italy in recent years. The 
series of despatches published as Parliamentary papers in the 
Italian Green Book (Halai-Coatit-Senafe, 25 July, 1895 ; Tipo- 
grafia della Camera dei Deputati) give the detailed accounts 
of three victories of the Italian arms in Abyssinia. Despite 
the terseness of official communigués, this Green Book, beginning 
in exultation, including the usual congratulations of friendly 
Powers and the inevitable tender of Imperial decorations, and 
concluding with an “ Invitation to the Governor of Eritrea to 
present himself at Rome,” throws curious side-lights, not only 
on African manners, hierarchies and intrigue, but on the 
possible vicissitudes of a general who captures a white 
elephant. “Revenez, ma fille, pour vous faire décapiter, 
comme il est d’usage woe les filles de roi,” said a royal parent 
in a little story of Voltaire’s. 

“The question which is at present agitating Sicily is not 
political ; it is entirely economical, and concerns the material 
and social welfare of the island,” says Senator Pasquale Villari 
in his “ Sicilia e Socialismo” (Fratelli Treves). “Sicily has 
scarcely any industries, therefore everything depends on the 

uce of her soil. . . . And the questions that arise are two: 
the mineral, or sulphur question, and the agricultural. From 
these proceed, more or less, all the rest.” The remedies 
suggested for the cure of Sicilian Socialism are :—(1) Laws 
that will ensure the existence of small properties (the cow and 
the field) ; (2) hydraulic and other beneficial works ; (3) new 
centres of population in the interior of the island, with tem- 
porary exemption from taxation ; (4) legalization of contracts. 
“ Soon,” says the Senator, “there will be but three parties in 
Italy : Socialists, their uncompromising opponents, and the 
bold initiators of practical reforms that will benefit the working 
classes. The triumph of these last would be to the advan- 
tage of everyone. But if, as it would seem, their advent should 
be retarded, and with our habitual indolence we neglect the 
menace of advancing revolution, the power will fall into violent 
hands. . . . The cause of true progress will not in that case be 
lost, but who shall say through what sorrows and misfortunes. 
it will have to pass?” 

But that the recorded incidents of his travels do not include 
any exotic marriages, and that his later efforts concern them- 
selves rather with children than with cats, Signor Edmondo 
de Amicis might be described as the Pierre Loti of Italy. He, 
too, is a sailor by profession and a globe-trotter by inclination, 
and his style is both individual and instinct with the genial 

ilosophy of his calling. His lectures to children (Fratelli 

reves), delivered in the Vittorio Emanuele Theatre at Turin 
on the occasion of the distribution of prizes to the scholars 
of the elementary municipal schools, are now printed with a 
preface. In one place he tells the children of his delight in 
their letters and exercises, “with their strange omissions, 
repetitions and absence of punctuation . . . in which thought 
starts, hesitates and plunges like a child that is learning to 
walk.” “I read and re-read them,” he says, “and become 
absorbed by them, thinking the while that in characters as 
straggling and in similar prose Dante Alighieri and Niccold 
Macchiavelli first began to write.” If the children are of our 
mind, they will prefer the educational. methods of the lecturer 
to those indicated by the Signora Maria di Gardo in her some- 
what pessimistic “ Addresses of a Grandmother to the Mothers 
of Italy ” (Firenze : Lemonnier). 

Seeing that it is not within the bounds of human power to 
stem the tide of human thought, the authors of the “ Criminal 
Chronicles of Italy” (Fratelli Treves) deprecate the increasing 
prevalence of political trials, which they hold to be a futile war 

inst ideas, a waste of time and revenue in the tilting against 
windmills, what time the disgraceful facts of brigandage blazon 
the weakness of Italy in the face of the civilized world. 
Englishmen will not dispute that brigandage is a crying evil, 
but meantime, as depicted in the fluent journalese of Signori 
Ferrero and Sighele, it is not without humours of its own. 
Witness pages 80 to 83 on the parliaments of the brigands, on 
their methods of procuring an alibi, on their relations with 
landed aye and their affiliations with “ onorevoli,” on 
their splendid hospitality out of the proceeds of a notorious 
raid to the subprefect who had been deputed to punish them. 
Of equal interest are the “ Profilo d’ un Camorrista,” which 
narrates the life and obsequies (in 1892) of Ciccio — 
King of Neapolitan Guaffz, and the autobiography of Giovanni 
Botindari, dated from the prison of Palermo in 1894. 

We have also to acknowledge Dr. Giuseppe Mantovani’s 
“ Physiological Psychology” (No. 222 of the Hoepli Popular 
Science Series) ;two volumes of verse, “ Canti Virili,” by Arturo 
Colautti and “ Tempeste,” by Ada Negri, and one of one-act 

lays, “ La Vipera,” &c., by Ferdinando Martini (all published 
by Treves) ; “ ae me on the Vita Nueva,” a posthumous — 
work by Signor Francesco Pasqualigo (Venezia : Leo Olschki); 
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the second volume of the “Giornale Dantesco” (Roma e 
Venezia: L. Olschki), edited by Signor Passerini, and the 
speeches of Baron Blanc, Minister of Foreign Affairs, on the 
= Question, the Japanese Commercial Treaty, and other 
subjects. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘The Year's Music. 1897.” London: Virtue & Co. 

"=. Musical Directory, 1897.” London: Rudall, Carte & 
0. 

“My Theatrical and Musical Recollections.” By Emily 
Soldene. London: Downey & Co. 1897. 


Sie preface to this, the second issue of what seems to be 
an annual publication, opens brilliantly with “ Here we are 
again !” which we believe is the circus-clown’s greeting to the 
country boors who have come to laugh at his antics. By way 
of the first joke the editor tells us that the “Year's Music” for 
1896 was cordially welcomed ; and that his thanks are due to 
“the newspaper press, which—to a journal—bestowed such 
high praise on the plan and character of last year’s volume.” 
We are sorry not to have seen that volume. It must have been 
different from this if it deserved a cordial welcome. We do 
not deny that the present volume has a certain value to those 
who wish to refer to entirely unimportant events of the year ; 
and had the compiler confined himself to recording these events 
we might have praised his industry while tting its waste 
on such trivial work. But unfortunately he thought fit to 
give his own opinions on various matters, and to take one side 
or another in various disputes, and he writes about the oppo- 
nents of those he is kind enough to champion with acrid skittish- 
ness. On the other hand, he pours melted butter on the 
Philharmonic Society and all established institutions. He 
even refers to Mr. W. H. Cummings as “a splendid Principal.” 
The reviews of musical literature are as flabby as they could 
well be. In short, the greater part of the space of the book in 
its present form is wasted on matters which do not concern the 
compiler of the record of the year’s music at all. Who the 
compiler may be we do not know; he remains anonymous ; 
and that is very good reason why he should confine himself to 
acolourless statement of facts, and not rush in impertinently 
with his opinions. 

The “ Musical Directory” is a much more valuable book 
than the last. So far as we have been able to test it, both names 
and addresses are accurately given ; and it is a Directory not 
only of London, but of every town in the United Kingdom. 
The earlier part gives references to all London and provincial 
concerts, opera performances, &c., of the past year ; so that any 
one wishing to look up any past event need only find the date 
in the Directory and then turn to the newspapers of the period. 
‘We have pleasure in commending it as an invaluable book for 
musicians. 

Miss Soldene tells us in her last chapter that she has always 
been associated with literary people. That is to say, her 
father-in-law knew Dickens, and once lived next door to “ Mr. 
George Hogarth, the eminent art and dramatic critic and 
writer.” This amply explains Miss Soldene’s desire to add 
one more to the interminable series of autobiographies of 
unimportant people. Now and again things ha that make 
one feel very aged ; but the appearance of a book like this will 
make many of us feel extremely young. Whois Miss Emily 
Soldene, how long is it since she was famous, when did she 
become merely a reputation—nay, in what year of grace did 
she cease to be even a reputation? From the autobiography 
we learn that Miss Soldene was a music-hall “artiste” ; then 
she went into comic opera ; and in comic opera she remained 
and apparently remains to this day. She was, and no doubt 
deserved to be, popular and had all sorts of titled personages 
paying her compliments behind the scenes; she went to 
America, New Zealand, and Australia; she once went to 
Chester, and invited Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone to attend a per- 
formance of “Carmen.” Miss Soldene prints Mr. Gladstone’s 
refusal. As we read her recollections, a faint memory of her is 
le, for Miss Soldene was 
never more than one of the long line of London music-hall 
favourites. We suppose that her book will have an interest 
for her old-fashioned admirers, but we can scarcely imagine it 
interesting any one else. 


“The History of Modern Painting.” 
Vol. III. London: Henry & 


Professor Muther is really very intelligent. We know of no 
other art critic who can travel over so large an area so rapidly, 
so observantly, and make so few errors. It is by no means an 
easy thing to write of modern painting. Were we to turn over the 
back numbers of the “ Speaker” or the “S tor” we should 
find many opinions which Messrs. George Moore and MacColl 
would blush to own now. Octav Mirbeau is, and always has 
been, a “jeune féroce”; in M. Yriarte we have a distin- 
guished man of letters, a masterly critic and biographer, but a 
mind scarcely rapid enough for so wide a subject as Professor 
Muther has chosen. Mr. Claud Philips is at his best only 
when treating of the Old Masters. Such a work as Professor 


Muther. 
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Muther’s is not in any way intended as an erudite and selective 
study of the best modern painting, but is rather a bird’s-eye 
view, with the towers and pinnacles nicely detected, and the 
humbler roofs not too detrimentally discussed. The man 
who can realize the places that Delacroix, Ingres, and 
Géricault hold in nineteenth-century art, who places Charles 
Keene on a level with Hokusai and Daumier, and Gavarni 
below Daumier, has probably a finer taste than is apparent to 
most readers. The third volume of “The History of Modern 
Painting,” with the exception of that part of it which is devoted 
to England, is the least satisfactory of the three. In the open- 
ing chapter he falls into the usual error of attributing too much 
importance to the influence of Bastian Lepage, who, as a 
matter .of fact, has had no serious influence whatso- 
ever; and to Paul Renouard, upon whose drawings of 
dancers, amongst the worst productions of modern Paris, he 
showers profuse praise. Of Fantin-Latour he speaks charm- 
ingly and sympathetically, while Dagnan, that cochon triste 
who has of late delighting our minor art critics, fails to 
seduce him. We are grateful for the spirited blocks of Boldini’s 
“Verdi” and Forain’s “ Folies-Bergéres.” Professor Muther’s 
appreciation of the late Lord Leighton is admirable. “Un- 
doubtedly there has never been — on his canvas which 
could be 7 ungentlemanlike,” he says, and describes 
him sitting like a Jupiter on his throne in London. Alma 
Tadema he aptly compares with Bulwer Lytton. Of Albert 
Moore he says, “ it might be said that the old figures of Tana 
had received new life, were it not felt at the same time t 
these beings must have drunk a great deal of tea”; of two 
Academicians, “ when Mr. P. H. Calderon’s name appears in a 
catalogue, it means that the spectator will be led into an 
artificial region peopled with pretty girls—beings who are 
neither gay nor sad, and who belong neither to the present nor 
to ancient times—whenever such ethereal girlish figures wear 
the costume of the Directoire, Marcus Stone is their father.” 
We confess ourselves delighted with his appreciation of the 
work of the veteran S. C. Hook, undoubtedly one of the most 
distinguished of English landscape-painters. The chapters on 
the pre-Raphaelite movement in England are the best in the 
whole work ; whilst Mr. Whistler, the strangeness of whose 
wees is perhaps a little too much insisted upon, and Mr. 

atts are recognized as our greatest living artists. With 
regard to the lengthy discourse on the Glasgow School, it has 
already, we believe, been observed that its reputation was 
made in Germany. 


RECENT PIANO MUSIC, 
I’ blishing a series of compositions by the best composers, 
or 


concert use, Messrs. Augener are doing an excellent 
thing. Of their “Concert-Programme” series, a “ Modern 


Suite,” consisting of four pieces, by Percy Pitt, is extremely 


difficult but ingenious, and: should take the place of some of 
the antiquated pieces so beloved of music professors. The 
Prelude is decidedly the best and most brilliant of the set, even 
if the working out is a trifle lengthy ; the minuet is ordinary. 
Since Paderewski wrote 47s minuet the number of minuets of 
the same sort has become nearly unendurable. We venture to 
express a hope that this will be the last of Mr. Pitt’s. In — 
of the “ Ballade” the melody is good, and the whole is skilfully 
woven together. There is also a good deal of clever work- 
manship in the “ Scherzo-Valse.” ‘Two books of “ Canons” by 
Max Reger make splendid studies, and are cleverly con- 
structed. They extend “over all the major and minor keys 
and] aim at an entirely equal development of both hands.” 

ose who are foolish enough to sit for the examination of 
the Associated Board of the Royal Academy and Royal 
College of Music will find Messrs. Augener’s edition of the 
selected pieces very clear and accurate. Of “Five Clavier- 
stiicke” . Max Pauer at least three are tastefully written. 
The first, called “Exubérance,” is characterised rather by 
skittishness ; the “ Berceuse” is, perhaps, a little same, but the 
charming “Spinning Song” would be creditable to a more 
experienced composer than Mr. Pauer. Still, it seems a pity 
that a young man of his gifts should stop at such trifles as 
these, which are apt to make one think he has reached his 
limit. A book of “Twenty Old and New Dances” by Carl 
Reinecke gives examples of nearly every species of dance, 
commencing with a courante and concluding with a quadrille, 
and taking by the way a polka and a galop. The composer 
appears to be at his best when writing old dances in quadruple 
time. Several of these would make useful studies, especially 
for children, and the notes printed at the head of each piece 
are both interesting and instructive. Arnold Krug’s “ Children’s 
Album” contains twelve pretty and instructive little pieces, 
admirably suited to children. We must deal with the Riemann 
Haydn when we have the space it deserves. 

Amongst the pieces sent us by Messrs. Ashdown are a 
** Barcarolle,” a “ telle” and a “Russian Peasant Dance” 
by Charlwood. Dunkley. The first is easy but — 
though the finish is perhaps a little abrupt. The seco 
is more difficult, and while pretty is rather lacking in variety. 
The “ Peasant Dance” would make a useful study for playing 
lightly and in thirds, especially for children. Neither a 
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-“Réverie Passionnée” nor a “Gavotte-Mignonne” by Tito 
Mattei strikes one as particularly original. The former is 
showy ; the latter although melodious is much the same as 
any other Gavotte, but suitable for small hands. “ Sons of the 
Brave,” a “Marche Héroique” by Seymour Smith, is dis- 
appointing. The first bars of the introduction sound thin and 
empty. If the passage had been written in octaves it would in 
some measure have justified the name of the piece. Mr. Carl 
Volti’s “Fourth Tarantella” is one of the most charming 
ieces of its kind. “A Suite in the Olden Style” by William 

allace consists of a Contredanse, Minuet, Pavan, and Gigue. 
They are nice little things, but do not savour of the olden 
time, with the exception of some of the cadences. “Ina 
Gondola” by Gustav Merkel is pretty. Mr. E. Silas’s 
“Calisthenics” are exercises for the pianoforte, in which, 
as the preface explains, the player will find many passages 
of “unusual difficulty, written in the belief that when 
the player can master these, passages of ordinary difficulty will 
appear comparatively easy.” In the majority of cases each 
exercise runs through all the twelve keys. A “Spring Song” 
by Anton Strelezki has a certain tenderness, and would be suit- 
able to youngsters. A “Valse Rustique” by Ignace Gibson is 
graceful, and a “ Suite for Four Hands” by Edward German 
is rather difficult, but on the whole a pleasing composition. 
Fritz Kirchner’s “ Six Characteristic Pieces” are all very good 
in their way, but the “Berceuse” is worth the rest taken 
together. A “Mazurka in F” by J. Butler Fortay in some 
parts shows individuality, and a “Cradle Song” by the same 
composer is melodious and swinging, and the last page forms 
a useful study. The best we can say for Maude Comyns’s 
“Bolero” is that it isa Bolero. A “Valse Impromptu” by 
Oscar Beringer is unmistakably German, but still would be 
acceptable at any time. The last two notes of the fifth bar 
from the end should not be an octave higher as printed. 
Marguerite E. Gale’s “ Polonaise” is worth listening to while 
there are traces of Wieniawski, but after those have disappeared 
it becomes vulgar. Polka Militaire, rather than “ Marche 
Militaire,’ would be a more suitable title for J. Warwick 
Moore’s composition. A “ Stately Dance” by Etienne Claudet, 
called “ Fleur-de-lis,” is pleasing but not stately. A “Danse 
Fantastique” by Ernestine Hope might fairly have been styled 
a Barn Dance. “ Dora’s Spinning Song” by Boris Franzoff 
is good, but the same composer’s “ Valse Sentimentale ” strikes 
us as rather peculiar. Frederic Mullen’s “Three Characteristic 
Dances” (second set) are agreeable. ‘“ Nature’s Rest,” a 
romance by Seymour Smith, is simple and graceful, and those 
who have a Nking for the ancient nigger song, “Oh, dem 
,Golden Slippers,” will certainly like Mr. Smith’s composition 
entitled “Lassies and Lads.” “Zitella,” a Fairy Tale, by 
Ignace Gibson, is precisely what might be expected. 

More than half of the pieces sent by Messrs. Forsyth are by 
Charles Godard. Amongst them are three, one called “ Pour- 
quoi?”, a “Sérénade Hongroise,” and an impromptu-valse entitled 
“Bal au Chateau”; and these are in their particular ways 
charming. “I Think of Thee,” by George Scharf, is a very 
pleasing melody in octaves for right hand. It would be found 
an excellent study in sustaining a melody, and at the same 
time keeping the accompaniment, which is also in the right 
hand, under control. A mazurka by the same composer, 
“Spring’s Delight,” is really delightful. Two “ Nachstiicke” 
by Erik Meyer-Helmund are melodious, but E. Cuthbert 
Nunn’s “ Air de Ballet” is commonplace. 

Messrs. Hammond & Co. send pleasing but rather monotonous 
compositions by Gustav Lange, and a “Winter Story” by 
George F. Kendall, which is decidedly better than the former. 

Amongst the music recently published by Messrs, Paterson 
& Son are two strikingly contrasted pieces by Anton 
Strelezki. One is a very lame construction labouring under the 
title of a “Lied ohne Worte,” while the other, called “Le 
Rouet d’Omphale,” an Etude de Salon, is worth perusal. A 
“Serenade” by H. Hopekirk is full of merit and difficulties, 
Pierre Perrot’s Gavotte, “ Fleur de Lis,” is original. 

A “Triumph Lied” by G. Sarakowski and P. Czynski’s 
“Third Polish Dance,’ published by Phillips & Page, are 
satisfying, although somewhat heavy. 

E. L. Newman’s Impromptu, “ Where Waters Meet,” is 
the most enjoyable piece sent us by Messrs. Weeks & Co. A 
misprint occurs on p. 5 ; the last four notes for the right hand 
should be semiquavers. Marion,” otherwise a “ valse 
brillante,’ by Oscar Allon, is really nothing more than an 
ordinary dance piece. 
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